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Nore.—This book has been produced by the Medici 
Society Ltd., exclusively for the Managers of the 
Orient Line, who hope that it will add to the en- 
joyment of their passengers by giving them a further 
knowledge of the country which they are visiting 
and by reminding them, when they are home 
again, of the scenes and incidents of their holiday. 
Many of the photographs were taken by Mr. A. B. 
Wilse, of Oslo (Christiania), and have been kindly 
lent by the London Office of the Norwegian State 
Railways. Others have been reproduced by per- 
mission of ‘The Photochrome Co., of London ; 
whilst the rest are the work of Mr. G. M. Morris, 
the Official Photographer on the cruising steamers 
of the Orient Line. 
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THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY. 


These notes are not primarily addressed to old Norwegian travellers, or those 
long and happily initiated to the joys of Scandinavia whose knowledge and 
experience require no supplements from guide books, but written with the hope 
of giving to those who do not know Norway some little information as to the 
country and its people, and in particular some of the more famous and interesting 
places which our voyage is likely to include. A great deal can be seen of Norway 
from a ship, and no doubt many people will be happy enough to enjoy their 
holiday in as fine an air and among as magnificent a scenery as Europe can 
afford without worrying their heads about the geography and history of Scandi- 
navia, or the manners and customs of its inhabitants. There are others who 
prefer a plentiful supply of information, and prefer to travel armed, as it were, 
to the teeth with guide books and their pockets full of literature dealing with their 
strange destination. Perhaps after all they are the wisest who visit foreign 
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Bergen. The Market Place. 


countries with fresh minds and leave the books alone till afterwards. To read 
of a country after visiting it, and then, if pleased with the experience, to revisit 
it, is to most people more interesting, and in the case of Norway is happily a 
common fate. If these chapters can add a little to the interest of those who set 
out as strangers, and help to clear the confusing panorama of lake and mountain 
which lies ahead of them, and still more if they can do the least thing to persuade 
those who have not vet crossed the North Sea to start forthwith, or those who 
have already been to go once more, they will have succeeded. 

Why more people do not go to Norway, or why, in fact, anyone who can take 
a summer holiday goes anywhere else must remain a mystery. To cross the 
Channel and to get south is little better than a superstition. In summer one 
should go North. It is generally finer and warmer in Scandinavia, and in 1924, 
while England was shivering in July and August, day after day the Arctic ther- 
mometer stood at over 80° in the shade. The fact is that far too many people 
are afraid of the sea; a lamentable thing (if true), since no one denies that 
Britannia rules the waves and that the countrymen of Nelson and Rodney enjoy 
prescriptive rights upon the ocean. Perhaps even the Vikings and marauding 
Danes felt at times an inconvenient movement of the sea, At least we may hope 
so, but, in these days, and on a huge ocean-going steamer, these fears may be 
ignored. When our ancestors crossed in small sailing boats things were indeed 


different. And if the change from sail to steam was great, that from the first 


steamer to a comfortable Orient liner is greater. But such giants were undreamed 
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of by an earlier generation, and at such a moment it may be worth recalling the 
observations of Samuel Laing, a voluminous author and most inquisitive traveller, 
whose “ Journal of my Residence in Norway made with a view to inquire into 
the Moral and Political Economy of that Country and the Condition of its 
Inhabitants,’’ lies before me. This fine and comprehensive object puts the 
modern tourist to shame, and the resultant hundreds of solemn pages made some 
noise in the world about ninety years ago. But it is not on this, nor his weighty 
conclusions, we can now pause, but only a brief opening sentence. ‘“‘ July 1834. 
Steamboats interfere most particularly with the vocation of the traveller who 
sets out in quest of all sorts of adventures and perils by land and sea and hopes 
to edify and astonish his friends at home by the narrative of them. These mail 
coaches of the ocean deliver him and his portmanteau on the other side of the 
North Sea within twenty minutes of the appointed time without more adventure 
and with considerably less trouble than if he were journeying in the coach from 
Charing Cross to Greenwich, and he finds himself with his hands in his breeches 
pockets whistling along the Quay before he is well aware that he has left the 
favourite corner in his old accustomed coffee room and has actually accomplished 
a voyage across the salt seas.”’ 

Whether Laing, then in his fifty-fifth year, really prayed for shipwreck and 
disaster for the sake of what we now call more briefly “ copy, 
to doubt. He took, in fact, seventy-two hours, and may be reasonably supposed 
to have been tossed about in a little paddle- 
_ wheel steamer of a few hundred tons, lit by 
oul lamps, without the luxury of baths, and 
enjoying (if he did enjoy) some dubious 
food. But the almost pathetic pleasure 
taken in his humble packet is something at 
once of an encouragement and a rebuke. 
Who are we to be uncomfortable at the 
thought of going on board a great modern 
liner to be met with every comfort and 
waited on by attentive stewards? And as 
for the North Sea, it really is a bogey. Bad 
weather there—and the writer has lived on 


” 


we may take leave 


it or by it for years—is rare in summer. 
The greater part is so shallow that were St. 
Paul’s set down upon: the bottom, the 
threatened dome would all be clear. 
Hundreds of fishermen may be seen for days 
and weeks together on the Dogger Bank, and Hitterdal Church. 
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A Typical Street in Bergen. 


it can be crossed in less than half the time our author took. Winter, of course, is 
another thing. It is foggy and stormy beyond description, and from its very 
shallowness the short seas get up with an incredible swiftness and violence, and the 
coldness of the N.E. and N.W. winds is almost insufferable. But this is a different 
thing. Let us regard it as a lake and leave Immingham without a tremor—for 
it is rather a good place to leave—a triumph of the engineer but not of the artist, 
useful, but far from beautiful, and in some thirty-six hours, or in any event 
“within twenty minutes of the appointed time,’’ we too may be whistling on the 
Quay at Bergen or Molde in any attitude that seems good to us. But (and this 
ought rather to have been the opening sentence), above everything, do not forget 
some warm clothes, or at the least a stout overcoat. Not that one word on praise 
of the climate is to be taken back, but it can be, and often is, cold at sea even 
in summer, particularly at night, and the same is true of Norway. A little more 
we may find room to say of the climate later on, but in the meantime we take 


leave to imagine ourselves on board, and the flat coast of Lincolnshire swiftly 
falling below the horizon. 
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Borgund Church. 


CHAPTER II 


The Coastline.—Bergen. 


This coast is really a wonderful thing and there is nothing quite like it 
anywhere. In the first place it is very long, and a glance at the map will show 
it stretching to the northward from near the fifty-seventh to beyond the seventy- 
first parallel of latitude. Everywhere it is indented by those long winding arms 
of the sea or fjords which run deeply into the heart of the country which is thus, 
as it were, exposed to us from the ship’s deck. In all there is a coast line of some 
ten thousand miles. Now the northern part of the country is a mere strip of 
moor and mountain, rising rapidly to the steep and inhospitable easterly frontier 
which divides it from Sweden. But lower down it broadens out. Always there 
is a backbone of mountain on the frontier, but this slopes a little to the East, 
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while the coast of Norway has a westerly trend, or bulge. So that, roughly 
speaking, the country may be compared with the figure six, of which the stem or 
handle curves round from North Cape and reaches to the neighbourhood of 
Trondhjem, while the lower part or~circle contains the greater part of the area 
and the chief civilization of the country. It is round the easterly or left hand 
side of this hypothetical circle that our journey will take us, as we travel north 
to Molde and Trondhjem, while we constantly turn to the eastward and penetrate 
the recesses of the deep and narrow salt water inlets. Now the extraordinary 
thing is that from Vadso, southward, nearly the whole of the rocky and inhospitable 
coast is protected by an intricate archipelago of little islands which guard the 
western shores and form a barrier behind which our steamer journeys in perfect 
security and smoothness, sometimes appearing to traverse a succession of great 
lakes or, even where the channel narrows, to be advancing up a mighty river 
embanked by inaccessible cliffs. This ‘‘skjaergaard’”’ or island belt, provides 
at once the comfort and the charm of our expedition. The navigation is intricate, 
and the safety and regularity with which in winter and summer alike the little 
Norwegian steamers may be seen upon their innumerable ways, constitute a 
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marvel. The communications of the rugged interior are long and difficult, and 
these busy little fjord steamers are the trains and omnibuses of a coastwise moving 
people. In the light summer nights the matter is simple enough, but in the long 
and gloomy winter, in fog and snowstorm, their regularity and comparative 
freedom from accident is a triumph of navigation itself, depending on a vast and 
an elaborately planned system of lighting. Not that I advise an exchange from 
an English liner to these small and sometimes infinitely ancient little boats. But 
they deserve our admiration, and hundreds of their seamen and skippers were 
employed in the war carrying our supplies during the darker nights and worse 
dangers of the submarine infested seas. 

It is in between these rocky islands, sheltered for an hour or more according 
to our course, that we slip into our fjord and approach our first port, and surely if 
the early sun is shining and the sea and sky blue, it is difficult to imagine anything 
more striking. Above all, if the North Sea has been unkind, is the contrasting 
peace more effectual, and nothing gives a better example of our journey in its 
first freshness of approach to a new country, than to watch the steamer’s twisting 
course to the town which we will here assume to be Bergen. As we turn the last 


Bergen. 
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A Street in Bergen. 


corner which discovers our harbour we traverse a narrow channel, and gradually 
the ancient and picturesque town built upon a peninsula, which is almost an island, 
and surrounded by the barren Scandinavian mountains moves into the picture. 
It is an old established town and not without some English association. It was 
here, just before we come to anchor, that our own fleet met for once with a disastrous 
repulse. Few of us now care to remember one of the most unhappy attacks made 
by the British fleet upon a land fortress from its earliest days until the even more 
costly attempt upon the Dardanelles. But one fine August morning in 1665 during 
one of those fierce and not always successful wars which our ancestors waged with 
Holland, twenty-four great English ships under the Earl of Sandwich chased a 
fat convoy of Dutch East Indiamen into this neutral harbour, for Norway was 
then a part of the Danish King’s possessions. Readers of Samuel Pepy’s diary 


may remember his lamentation at the result. And here on the actual scene of 


the catastrophe his account has a grim and vivid significance. The Dutch, safely 
anchored by the quay and protected by the guns of the fortifications, naturally 
refused to surrender, nor would the Danes agree to give them up. Our fleet, 
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nothing daunted, attacked and “began to play upon the enemy, and in three 
hours time (the town and castle without any provocation playing on our ships) 
they did cut all our cables so as the wind being off the land did force us to go out 
and rendered our fireships useless; without doing anything, but what hurt of 
course our guns must have done them, and we having lost five commanders, and 
our fleet has come home in great grief.’’ Lord Sandwich returned had some 
further details for the diarist, ‘‘ telling us the state of the fleet having no beer at 
all, and he did inform us in the business of Bergen so as to let us see how the 
judgment of the world is not to be depended on in things they know not it being 
a place just wide enough and not so much hardly, for ships to go through to it 
the yard arms sticking in the very rocks, nor could more ships have been brought 
to play as is thought. Nor could men be landed, there being ten thousand men 
effectively always in arms of the Danes, nor, says he, could we expect more from 
the Dane than he did, it being impossible to set fire on the ships, but it must burn 
the town. But where the Dane did amiss is that. he did assist them while he 
was treating with us while he should have been neutral to us both.” This defeat 
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made a great stir in Europe at the time, deeply depressed the British Navy which 
lost upwards of five hundred men, and permanently damaged Sandwich’s 
reputation, There was, however, some ground for this astounding breach of 
neutrality, for the King of Denmark was supposed to be what we now more 
diplomatically style a ‘‘ benevolent” neutral. He owed the Dutch money, and 
the British Government had private advices that he would stand by and not 
interfere. Unfortunately they had nothing in writing, and no doubt “ the Dane ”’ 
concluded that being in such a difficult position it would pay him better to side 
with the Dutch. But these are tales of ‘‘ old unhappy far off things and battles 
long ago.’’ Yet we must not leave this depressing story without one more 
characteristic word from Mr. Pepys. ‘‘ August 19th, 1665. To Hounslow where 
I was mightily taken with a little girle the daughter of the house (Betty Gysby) 
which, if she lives, will make a great beauty. Here I met a fine fellow who, while 
I staid for my horses, did enquire newes, but I could not make him remember 
Bergen in Norway, in six or seven times telling, so ignorant he was.” It is 
plainly an easy word but no doubt the cipher diary would have made sad work 
of some of the place names we shall have to encounter. 

The town itself is generally described as one of the most beautiful and 
interesting in Norway, and certainly it is well worth a visit and the situation 
magnificent. But we all have our preferences, and for a longer stop give me either 
Trondhjem or Christiania. To begin with, a great deal of the place is still built 
of wood and the architecture commonplace, and the streets are noisy and there 
ate few buildings of commanding interest. Much of it was destroyed during the 
war by a disastrous fire, and there are still dismal vacant sites in the centre of 
the town, Another drawback is the rain which, perhaps on a short stay, we may 
be spared. In some thirty or forty brief visits I have never once since the first 
occasion lighted on a fine day, and the inhabitants themselves have a little joke 
about all Bergenese babies being born with umbrellas. To be exact, and figures 
are esteemed truthful, the average rainfall is about seventy-two inches, no great 
thing, to be sure, as heavy rainfalls go, but on the Norwegian west coast it 
generally only runs from about thirty to forty inches, while Christiania averages 
no more than twenty-one. Still, October and November have the worst reputa- 
tions, when the warm westerly gales sweep in from the Atlantic and are condensed 
against the cold mountain sides, so let us pre-suppose. a blue sky and see what 
there is to be seen, for there really is a good deal to do. All the guide books 
recommend the fish market on the quay, which is easily discovered, but except 
to the naturalist or the cook, fish markets, be the fishwives. never so engaging, 
are much alike, particularly in one prominent and unpleasant characteristic. Still, 
it is a curious spectacle. A better one, most people will agree, is the splendid 
view offered by the ascent of the Floien, a striking hill just less than a thousand 
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feet in height and surmounted by a large weather vane. You may walk up a 
winding path to the restaurant on the top or, if less energetically disposed, take 
the recently constructed mountain railway lift. All trouble is saved, and city, 
ships and harbour lie stretched at your feet, and beyond one of the most 
magnificent panoramas of lake and mountain that Northern Europe can show. 
In the town itself there is quite enough to occupy our attention. The old 
shops and warehouses near the harbour are often described as ‘retaining a 
medizval stamp,” but there are few buildings left that are truly medieval, though 
several that are interesting and date in their original inception from the sixteenth 
century onwards. The towers of the Maria Kirke, however, are older, and 
generally attributed to the thir- 
teenth century, and the interior of 
the church, though much altered 
and of varying dates, was the 
principal church of the Hanseatic 
League for upwards of three hun- 
dred years. These enterprising and 
indomitable merchants established 
a place of business here about 
1448, and to them Bergen owes 
much of its prosperity and im- 
portance, and a German aspect 
which, even now, to some extent it 
weats. This can still be observed 
among the inhabitants and was, as 
some people thought, not wholly 
unnoticeable during the Great War. 
Ther. there is the Rosenkrantz, or 
Valkendorf's Tower, mainly of the 
thirteenth and sixteenth centuries 
but, also, much restored in the 
nineteenth, though some of the 
cannon balls discharged by Sand- 
wich’s ill-fated expedition may still 
be seen built into the walls. Behind 
this is King Haakon’s Hall, alsu 
of the thirteenth century, but 
much renovated in the nineteenth. 
There is also the Bergenske Museum, 
Tokajelet, which contains some interesting 
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relics of the Hanseatic times such as furniture and porcelain, and a large natural 
history collection where, amongst a comprehensive collection of stuffed Norwegian 
animals and birds, the skeleton of a huge whale over eighty feet in length, at 
once arrests the visitor’s attention. 

If time avails, and motor cars nowadays make short work of five or six miles, 
the old wooden church at Fantoft will probably give as much pleasure as any of 
the other suggested sights. Thither has been moved from the village of Fortun 
on the Sogne Fjord and re-erected one of the old Scandinavian “ stave-kirke ” 
or wooden churches, which are of surpassing interest. The example at Fantoft 
has been a good deal restored and repaired, but much of the fascination and all 
the problems which these curious buildings involve are here suggested. The 
Northern races have truly and naturally enough expressed their feelings in eccle- 
siastical architecture in very different design and ornaments from those of 
Southern Europe, but nowhere does their art appear stranger or more distinctive 


thanin these wooden churches. 
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The choice of material used is odd enough, although it is noticeable through- 
out the whole country, that ample as are the supplies of stone, wood is the 
favourite building material. Timber, no doubt, exists in abounding quantities, 
and wood as the inhabitants declare, provides a material warm in winter and‘ 
cold in summer, but its durability is limited, and there is scarcely a town or village 
that has not in the course of history been devastated by fire. The use of brick 
is limited, comparatively modern, and its treatment by no means always successful. 
That the ancient Norwegians had attained to a great skill in the use of their 
material is soon apparent. Doubtless theit own houses, fortresses, boats, ships, 
carts, and eve1y variety of domestic implement, were largely made of it, and in 
the construction and decoration of their wooden churches they have added an 
interesting chapter to the history of Christian architecture. In case chance takes 
him in that direction, the traveller may care to remember that the largest one 
still existing is at Hitterdal, in Telemarken, and another famous one at Borgund, 
in Laerdal, not very far from an arm of the Sogne Fjord, which we shall visit later. 
Many such churches must have been constructed, probably at the time they were 
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the usual and common form of Christian church, but few unhappily remain. 
Hitterdal, Borgund, and Fantoft, are carefully and affectionately preserved, and 
provide us, no doubt, with three very fair examples of these curious buildings. 
There can be little question as to the general period of this style of building, for 


although Hitterdal’s first historical reference is only in 1315 and Borgund’s is 


1360, their origin is much earlier. The plan and the general character of the 


mouldings, allowing for the difference of the material, is clearly akin to that of 
an Anglo-Norman twelfth-century church, and a curious Runic inscription at 
Borgund has decided Norwegian antiquarians to fix a date not later than 1150; 
but their carved pinnacles, curious pagoda-shaped exteriors, and particularly the 
fantastic ornamentation at Borgund, seem more like the wild creations of China 
or Thibet than the sober constructions of the race responsible for our Anglo- 
Norman stone work. But although this style of church building is peculiar to 
Scandinavia, a similar style of carving and design has been found on crosses and 
tombstones both in Scotland and Ireland. Since no one has succeeded in proving 
that their design and decoration was carried from the East, where, nevertheless, 
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much of the architecture in stone seems derived from wooden buildings such as 
these, it may perhaps be (as the late Mr. Fergusson wrote), equally curious and 
instructive if true: ‘‘that wherever men of cognate race strive to attain a given 


and well-defined object with the same materials they arrive at inevitably similar 
tesults.”’ 
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CHAPTER III 


Mainly Financial. 


Our passengers (at least we will take leave to suppose it so) have been busy 
with the sights and sounds of their first stopping place, blessed with fine weather, 
and delighted with the affability of the inhabitants. NHowever high the standard 
of politeness in Norway, you may be sure that the natives do not regard their 


The Norwegians, although generally credited with an unusual 


visitors as penniless. 
In short, we 


share of honesty, are, it must be granted, human beings like ourselves. 
must have money; and can no more walk safely about the Fish Market than in 
Piccadilly without it. There can be no harm then, in reminding the rich English- 
man (for as I have often been told in Norway, everybody knows that all English- 
men are rich) that the simple coinage of Norway depends upon the crown or 


krone. Normally it should be worth about one shilling and a penny halfpenny, 
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or exchanged in the general proportion of eighteen to the sovereign, and the krone 
is again subdivided into one hundred ore, so that before the war one might con- 
veniently, if roughly, reckon the krone as a shilling, fifty ore as sixpence, and ten 
ore as a penny. Of course, the krone, in effect, went farther than the shilling. 
If a fishing gilly were glad to toil all day for three krone, if a country inn would 
take.you in and feed you well for six krone daily, and a tip of fifty ore aroused 
a violent outburst of gratitude, it might be concluded generally to have had the 
effective value of two shillings, or even half-a-crown. But all this is changed. 
Norway was not actually at war, but sufficiently near the great whirlpool to 
involve her finances. She made huge profits, of course, out of her mercantile 
marine. Hundreds of her ships were employed by the Allies at high prices ; they 
were courageously navigated, but handsomely paid for when sunk. The value 
of her mercantile fleet remaining afloat after the war was enormously appreciated, 
and highly as she had paid for her imports of food and coal, on the other hand 
for years she was profitably exporting herring, cod and timber to the allies, while 
selling wood and tar and fish at famine prices to Sweden, some of which perhaps 
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found ultimately a more distant destination. In this period of feverish trade money 
was easily made and easily spent. Roads were improved, railways projected, power 
works established, hundreds of motor cars imported, and new ships ordered abroad. 
In short, when the slump came and values fell with a rush, the Norwegians found 
themselves faced with indefinite commitments abroad on a falling market and were 
involved in the general crash, and while during the war the bankers would only 
dole out some fourteen or fifteen crowns for the British sovereign or its paper 
equivalent, the traveller may now expect a great deal more. May we advise him, if 
new to Norway, to walk warily, enquire the rate of exchange from day to day and 
prefer some well-established tourist agency or bank to the first offer made by any 
shop or hotel he may be visiting ? He will also probably ask for metal small change, 
if only of the newer nickel or token coinage, which are happily succeeding the 
- quantity of little paper krone which in recent years has formed the staple of one’s 
current wealth. Few things are more uninviting in the way of money than a 
handful of some twenty or thirty of these little ragged and often deplorably soiled 
krone notes, whose purchasing value no longer seems to represent two shillings 
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or even eighteenpence, but rather to be round about (as the stockbrokers have 
it) the humble sum of ninepence. 

This sordid topic is certainly unsuited to these notes. But the composition 
of anything in the nature of a guide book surely arouses the worst instincts of 
mankind and stirs the evil pedagogue which dwells in every mind. To discourse 
on the geography and scenery of our journey, the climate and history of Norway 
is well enough; literature and art must naturally creep in, and a few words on 
botany or geology or even fishing may not come amiss, but the theory of Foreign 


Brixdalsbrae. 


Exchanges—never. That way madness lies. Besides are we not out for pleasure 
and what do a few krone more or less jettisoned in this so pleasant country 
signify ? Nevertheless (and I venture to repeat it) find out the proper value of 
your English money and see that you get it. And as to whether this is good advice 
or not I am willing to stand by the verdict of my brother Scotsmen. And now 
that “the murder is out’ let one more thing be said. In many shops, and 
particularly those selling silver, curios, furs and the like to tourists, the salesmen 
are perfectly willing to bargain and even expect to make some slight “ reduction 
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for cash.”” Now this is contrary to what is often stated in Guides to Norway, 
but nevertheless true. And if a little more is added to the nominal price 
when the wealthy tourist appears in the offing what harm is there in asking 
that this increase should be removed? Our hosts are truly a delightful and an 
honest people, but catering for tourists is a real industry, and who shall blame 
them if they ask from those whom they regard as wealthy summer butterflies 
passing through the country as much as they can reasonably expect. But visitors 
have their uses, and although sometimes almost ashamed at the small prices asked 


The Fjord neay Gudvangen. 


by the very poorest in exchange for their utmost hospitality there are all varieties 
of disposition in Norway. I still often remember the saying of a well-known old 
English fisherman who had visited the country every year for fifty years since 
1860. ‘‘ The people in our valley (said he) are very religious, but they seem only 
to have one thing to ask for, and that is Give us this day our daily Englishman.” 
But, perhaps, without vanity, we may believe that it is the Englishman and not the 
German who is so ardently desired, indeed Norwegians have often told me, and 
before the war the Germans were to be met with in thousands, that as a race they 
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were the hardest bargainers and least desired customers of any nation. Financially, 
as has been said, Norway is settling down, but it is perhaps no wonder that such a 
time of speculation and sudden wealth has left prices uncertain. Quite recently 
the writer handed a little boy who had carried a bundle of fishing rods some 
fitty yards from the road to his father’s inn, a krone, a modest gratuity which 
appeared to meet with marked approval. An hour or so later, a newly enriched 
Norwegian merchant arrived and received the same attention in respect to a small 
suit case. ‘‘ Here, boy,” he said, “take this, I have plenty more,” and threw 
upon the kitchen table as he left the room, what appeared to be a hundred krone 
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note. The treasure was duly passed round and inspected in silence by the 
stupified household, and returning to the hands of the father of the family it was 
carefully deposited in the domestic treasure chest. ‘(I think,” said my host 
turning to me, “this man will soon be very poor again! The subject received no 
further mention, nor could I discover in a short stay that by any shade of manner 
or substantial attention the spendthrift was one whit better regarded for his 
extravagance than the humble foreigner 


But enough of finance. These days have gone, and probably for ever. And 
now to the majestic Sogne Fjord. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


The Sogne Fjord Ocean Depths. Aurland’s Fjord, 
Naero Fjord, Balholm, Merok. 


The voyage north to the Sogne Fjord is generally taken during the night, 
and the departure from Bergen leads us through the same puzzling maze of rocky 
channels as those which we traversed on arrival. The nights are hardly dark in 
midsummer, even in these, lower latitudes, but the views afforded by this little 
journey are not‘to be compared with those that lie just ahead of us and need hardly 
keep the visitor from turning in. This great fjord, the longest in Norway, measures 
some one hundred and ten miles from east to west, while its extent is almost 
indefinitely multiplied by deep projections or inlets on both the Northern and 
Southern sides. Two of these in particular, the Fjaerland’s Fjord on the North, 
and the Aurland’s Fjord on the South, and the latter’s most magnificent arm, the 
Naero Fjord, we shall see in detail. 
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The entrance to the Sogne is hardly a worthy prelude to the splendid scenery 
of its upper reaches, for ancient glaciers from above and the incessant ravages of 
the sea from below have reduced the height and smoothed the sharp outlines of 
the mountains at its entrance. But as it is, the spaciousness of the view can scarcely 
fail to please, particularly in fine weather, and even if unluckily that should be 
bad, the desolation of the coast, the constant and monotonous washing of the waves 
against these barren shores and the melancholy crying of the gulls join to form a 
sombre but memorable picture. It averages between three or four miles in width, 
and some little notion of this great cleft in the continent may be given by saying 
that the banks of this remarkable fjord rise in places to an almost precipitous 

* height of five thousand feet, while beneath our steamer we have exchanged the 
shallow waters of the North Sea for Atlantic depths. Just South of the Sulen 
Islands which guard the entrance to the fjord’s mouth, the soundings run between 
five and six hundred feet ; a little farther on we meet with fifteen hundred, while 
still farther East, and again at the entrance to the Aurland’s Fjord, we have four 
thousand feet of water to float upon. These great variations in depth are 
remarkable in the Sogne, and the branching fjords offer the same curious contrasts, 
ranging from depths of two or three hundred to those of half a mile, indications, it 
may be supposed, of long continued prehistoric glacial action. Far up this fjord 
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in a south-easterly direction, we pursue the Aurland’s Fjord, and after a few miles, 
turning right-handed in a south- westerly direction, enter its most imposing arm, 
the famous Naero Fjord. Comparisons are difficult, but by common consent this 
is admitted to be one of the grandest of Norwegian coastal scenes. Individual 
taste is perhaps the only arbitrator on these points, and this again must be formed 
largely by recollections of other scenes and the traveller's passing mood, but they 
must indeed be hard to touch who can see such fjords as the Naero or the Raftsund 
unmoved. The Raftsund isin the North among the Lofoten Islands, and if neither 
Naero Fjord in the Sogne nor the approach to the Lofotens with the Raftsund 
and neighbouring Lyngen Fjord make an appeal, the traveller may be sure, that 
for him at any rate, Norway has little either of the sublime or the beautiful to offer. 
Gudvangen is a little hamlet at the head of the Naero Fjord, approached by 
a long and gloomy channel, in places little more than two hundred feet wide, and 
bounded by precipices which reach to ‘thousands of feet in height, and rich in 
waterfalls, some of which, courageously starting from the summit with a respectable 
volume of water, fade upon their long journey and finally, transformed into a 
cloud of wind driven spray, never 
visibly reach the base of these 
stupendous cliffs. There, at the 
bottom, if a level patch of ground be 
found, you might build a house on 
whose windows the sun could never 
shine. ; : 
From Gudvangen, if time allows, 
there is a fine journey up the. valley 
of the Naerodal River and a wild pass 
flanked on the right by the Jordalsnut 
mountain, brings us to the head of 
the valley at Stalheim. The old long 
ascent made with the Norwegian 
ponies and the insecure but attractive 
cariole might be counted on to take a 
couple of hours to the bottom of the 
great Stalheim Cliff, but the road, 
rocky as it is, provides a truly 
. interesting specimen of the country’s 
engineering, and if motors are 
available, the time of the journey can 
be happily . shorténed. Excellent 
Lake Loen. accommodation can be got at the top 
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Hellesyit. 


of this magnificent cliff up which the road climbs in endless zig-zags, making an 
ascent that may well take the best part of an hour to walk. But the view from 
the top is a handsome repayment. Beyond lies the road to Vossevangen, only. 
thirty miles away on the Bergen and Christiania railway, so short a distance now 
is the desolation of Naerodal divided from the whistling of steam engines and the 
cries of newspaper boys. 

The grandeur of the Naero Fjord demands sunshine for its appreciation, a 
gilding which, it must be confessed, is required to set off and frame the whole of 
Norwegian coast scenery. When the sky is darkened, the rain steadily falling, 
the mountains lost in clouds and dense mists seem to obscure the whole country 
to within a few hundred feet of the sea, there are few places more oppressive, but 
the contrast when the weather suddenly changes and the Fjord is again bathed 
in sunshine results in a transformation almost past belief. Nevertheless, there 
is in all circumstances a solemnity about these deep and rocky fjords which is 
not to be escaped from and seems to have left its mark upon the inhabitants. 
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From North Cape to Lindesnaes there 
are a hundred stories of these wild 
mountains, which folklore and the 
Sagas have preserved. There are 
tales of giants and fairies, and witch- 
haunted mountains, while legend and 
history, adding to the confusion, have 
labelled the curious shapes of imposing 
rocks with fanciful names and 
endowed them with fantastic tales. 
We bring to these places which we 
see in holiday time a cheerful and 
perhaps even a materialistic mood, but 
only a little imagination is required 
to picture the impenetrable gloom 
which must pervade the deep inlets 
of the Sogne Fjord when the dark 
Norwegian winter is upon them. At 
the best, the inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia have a hard life; the peasant 
wrings a scanty subsistence from the 
rocky soil, and the sea takes its toll 
from the fishermen; while the 


avalanche and landslip, terrors happilv 

The Road to Hellesyilt. unknown to us, are a_ continual 

menace to the mountain dweller. It 

is small wonder then that giants, demons, witches and great sea monsters 

abound in Scandinavian tradition, nor that in Norwegian art and literature one 

strikes almost invariably on a solemn or a sombre vein, or that their music, even 

that of the country songs and. dances, which so generally commence with a light 

and lively air should fall so easily upon a note of gentle but pervading 
melancholy. 

But at Balholm, on the Northern side of the fjord, and consequently facing 
South, at the éntrance of the Fjaerland Fjord we may take a more cheerful view. 
Not that grandeur is wanting nor the cold prospect of great glaciers, but the neat: 
little houses, the air of cheerfulness and, if the season be kind, the roses and wild 
strawberries, and the promise later of the apple and pear trees planted on its 
hospitable shores combine to Suggest a prospect of comfort and comparative 
plenty. The Norwegians, at least, so regard it, and many of their landscape 
painters, particularly Norman, whose large canvases were not long ago so much 
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in favour with English collectors, have made their home in view of the snowy 
mountains which denote the entrance to the Fjaerlands Fjord. The fjord, which 
stretches for about five-and-twenty miles, is enclosed by mountains which rise 
less precipitously than do those of the Naero Fjord, although several, such as 
the Harevoldsnipa and the Melsnipa, range between five and six thousand feet 
in height. The views as we approach the end of the fjord are very fine, and are 
backed by the great glaciers such as Bojumsbrae and Jostedalsbrae. Bojum 
glacier and the Suphelledal glacier, which is an offshoot of the great Jostedal ice- 
field, can be reached in a few miles, and the slow but inevitable forces of nature 


é 
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seen at close quarters. The Jostedal glacier and its offshoots cover some four 
hundred square miles of mountain, and the Suphellebrae descends to within nearly 
two hundred feet of the sea. There are worse places to linger at than Balholm 
or Mundal at the head of this fjord, but time is limited, and the taste and fancy 
of the sightseer may well be better suited by the Nord Fjord, which is now our 
destination. It lies north of the Sogne Fjord by about one degree of latitude, 
and though much shorter, penetrates nearly sixty miles inland until it reaches 
the northerly slopes of the great Jostedal glacier that we have caught a glimpse 
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of from the South, and for beauty and variety is thought of by many as one of 
the finest examples of fjord scenery. Near the entrance lies a famous sea mark 
in the wild gull haunted rock of Hornelen, rising precipitously three thousand 
feet from sea level, celebrated in legend and history for nearly a thousand years. 
No one who can help it should miss the sight of this great mass of rock, and after 
no number of visits, however frequent, does it fail to impress. Once inside the 
fjord there is much to attract, and Faleide, Loen, Visnaes and Olden are all of 
them places whose recollection will long remain to the traveller. 

Perhaps Faleide itself offers the finest view. Some thirty years ago a very 
small inn announced its beauties in a compact and clear advertisement—“ to 
England and tourists Faleide is approximate to all the most see worthy mountains 
and tops of the Nord Fjord’”’— a boast which is by no means unjustifiable. 
Visnaes again, which lies only some six miles off by road, and along a road whose 
every turn discloses something “ see worthy,” must not be missed, and a little 
farther along the fjord, and barely seven miles off for the pedestrian, lies Loen, 
happily placed at the mouth of the 
river Loendal. Higher up the valley 
you may visit the Loen Vand, or 
lake, the recent scene of one of those 
terrible catastrophes which, even in 
this sparsely inhabited country, work 
horror and destruction. Towards the 
upper end of the lake a huge mass of 
mountain summit, possibly at first 
undermined in some curious way by 
the persistent fury of the weather, 
and then later, when cracked and rain 
sodden, split with winter frosts, 
suddenly overturned, and from a 
stupendous height hundreds _ of 
thousands of tons of rock were hurled 
into the lake which, rising as if a 
Titan in his fury had emptied it upon 
the unhappy valley, swept in a tidal 
wave along the banks of the lake, so 
that widely scattered as the houses 
were, in a. few moments, and with 
searcely the time to realize what had 
destroyed them, more than sixty of 
The Norangsdal, the inhabitants were overwhelmed. 
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That these convulsions kill so comparatively few must be accounted for chiefly 
by the fact that there are so few to kill. For those within range there is no 
hope. Only a few years ago, in Northern Norway, the writer stood upon 
a heap of rock and clay where no one could have supposed a human habitation 
to have pre-existed. Yet this desolation overlaid a spot where, only a few days 
before, there stood in thoughtless security two neighbouring and prosperous 
farms, and that, too, for nearly a hundred years. A great mass of rock and clay 
had fallen on them, and not one sign of life betrayed the presence below the waste 
of fourteen human beings, whose cattle, homes and history had been buried by 
the masses of earth flung upon them. This tragic happening was in the middle 
of a stormy night; no other habitation stood within half a mile, and only a wakeful 
labourer remembered afterwards to have heard what he supposed to have been 
distant thunder accompanying a furious blast of the storm. But early in the 
morning those first astir looked, and the farms and their occupiers had disappeared 
for ever. In summer time, however, the visitor can enjoy the beauty of this 
lovely valley unperturbed by any thought of landslides, and a delightful day can 
be spent in exploring the lake and the majestic glacier beyond. 
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Leaving Loen and its memories, Olden, at the south end of the fjord, must 
not be forgotten. Here, too, are mountains rising to nearly five thousand feet, 
a river, a lake, the Olden Vand, and beyond the lake the Brigsdalsbrae and other 
glaciers, steep offshoots from our old friend the Jostedal glacier. From Faleide 
there runs north and north-west a well-known and much admired land route-which, 
after passing an agreeable hamlet, Kjos, a name easier to print than pronounce, 
skirts the magnificent Hornindalskrokken, a towering peak of over five thousand 
feet, and descends after less than thirty miles in all upon Hellesylt. 

But we shall put our ship about and run eastwards out of the Nord Fjord and 


, then, after a few hours’ northerly steaming, enter the Stor Fjord and so to Hellesylt 


and the adjoining Geiranger by sea. Nor would it avail to try and conceal from 
the now practised mariner ‘that this time we really mean business and intend to 
put out tosea. In fact, for an hour or two, we lose the protection of our guardian 
rocks and islands, and sail, probably in perfectly calm water, round Stadtland, 
a bleak promontory which runs to over fifteen hundred feet in height and stretches, 
a notable mark to seamen, far out into the ocean. Beyond doubt the dreaded 
Stadt can give the little fjord steamers an uncomfortable hour or two even in 
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The Geivanger Fjord. 


summer time, when it may just as well be rough as in the Channel, but it need 
not be taken very seriously by the passengers on an ocean-going steamer. 

Soon returning into shelter, we pass into the small but famous Norang Fjord, 
possibly stopping at a place with the simple but tricky little name of Oie, and then 
down the Storfjord and its branches to Hellesylt and Merok, a journey where 
surely this much-abused adjective of beautiful can hardly describe what opens out 
before us. Here we have something with which to compare our fresh recollections 
of the Sogne and Nord Fjords, and it need surprise no one familiar with all three 
if Hellesylt and the Geiranger, with their famous mountains and waterfalls 
and zigzag mountain roads, prove the most popular. Certainly Merok is 
hard to beat, both from its own beautiful situation and the dignity of its 
neighbourhood, but we must leave the Geiranger and, still conveniently sheltered, 
passing the busy trading town of Aalesund, enter another celebrated fjord. 
Aalesund itself no one need really regret. It differs little from any of the modern 
coast towns of Scandinavia, which please rather from their general situation and 
comfortable appearance than from any striking merit, and any notoriety this one 
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An Ovient Liner at Merok. 


has attained is chiefly the result of its misfortunes. Some twenty years ago it 
followed the example of so many Norwegian towns and turned itself into a 
celebrated bonfire. Perhaps some traveller on our steamer may have even 
subscribed his mite in order to rebuild the town “entirely of stone.” A good 
many Englishmen were certainly sympathetic with the burnt-out townspeople, 
and it was announced that this desirable result was attained but, to the captious 
sightseer, there does certainly seem to be a good deal that is combustible still on 
hand. In the matter of burning their wooden houses the Norwegians, and still 
more their insurance companies, must certainly be of the stoic school of philosophy. 
Travellers may often observe house after house of wood against which lean little 
wooden ladders, not designed for the exit of the owners, still less to aid the entrance 
of the dishonestly disposed, but merely standing ready for the man with 
a bucket of cold water to get rapidly to work when the anticipated fire in the roof 
breaks out. 

Our destination is the fjord and town of Molde, one of the important centres 
of communication on the west coast of Norway, always a busy stopping place for 
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steamers, and now, after many years of effort and expense, on nodding terms with 
the locomotive. 

You may often hear it spoken of as the Oban of Norway, which merely means 
that it is a pleasant stopping place on the west coast of Norway, and a most 
convenient starting point for expeditions, either north or south, by sea or by rail, 
into one of the most imposing of Norwegian valleys, and also surrounded on its 
landward side by a panorama of beautiful mountains. There will always be 
people who prefer to call Bombay the Naples of the East and Stockholm (perhaps 
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the least Italian city in the world) the Venice of the North, and no doubt upon the 
same principle Timbuctoo may well be the Paris of Northern Africa. But, in the 
case of Molde, the illustration is at least intelligible, for it wears a pleasant air, with 
its big hotels and shops and gardens, and it is hard to realize that the sunny little 
town lies north of the whole of Scotland, and is somewhere above the latitude of 
the Faroe Islands. The tourist steamers which, for the most part, do or did follow 
the mail steamers in making Bergen their first stopping place, now sometimes 
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strike directly across the North Sea to Molde and then, if this is their most 
northerly point, return southward, visiting the Nord and Sogne, Fjords and Bergen, 
and lastly the famous Hardanger Fjord, thus reversing the strict northerly or 
geographical order which our description has followed. The mail steamers, and 
some tourist steamers, however, commonly arrive first at the more important 
commercial port of Bergen, and from there proceed northward, whether their final 
destination is Molde or Trondhjem or the distant arctic circle and far-off desolation 
of North Cape and Vadso. 

An arrival in Norway for the first time at Molde gives a very pleasing 
impression, and there are few places’on the whole west coast at once so agreeable 
and imposing. The main Molde Fjord is, as usual, merely the entrance hall to 
many long and beautiful passages, which end in narrow valley heads drained by 
snow and glacier fed rivers. All round the little town, and particularly to the 
south and east, a great panorama of mountains is displayed, and in no direction is 
the view more admirable than towards the south-east, where the famous Romsdal 
Fjord opens out and leads by a winding and ever narrowing course to the noble 
Romsdal Valley. There are many charming walks round Molde, and should our 
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visit fall in a warm summer and on a propitious date, we may pass by gardens 
bright with roses and honeysuckle, and shaded by beeches, limes and chestnuts 
which here touch upon their northern limits of existence. Before leaving the 
town itself it would be a pity not to spare a few minutes to enter the interior of 
the church and form one’s own opinion of Axel Ender’s well-known painting of 
the Women at the Sepulchre. 

But no one who can help it should leave Molde without a glimpse of the 
Romsdal, or valley of the famous River Rauma. The entrance to the fjord lies 
south-east, and close to the little town. The approach is spacious and the massive 
and sharply cut outlines of the valley through which the river runs form a truly 
impressive picture. The traveller is not unlucky should his first landing place in 
Norway turn out to be upon the Romsdal Fjord, rather than Bergen, and now 
that the railway has reached the sea at Naes, close to the head of the fjord, this 
wild valley is no longer dependent for its communication with the interior on a 
winding and precipitous road, but is within direct and easy reach of the capital. The 
river, a famous salmon river, ascends in a south-easterly direction, dominated on 
the left or easterly side by the Vengetinder, which is nearly six thousand feet in 
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Salmon Fishing. 


height, and the Romsdalshorn which, though nearly a thousand feet lower, presents 
the more striking picture, while on the right, or westerly side, rise the celebrated 
Troltinder, or Witch Mountains, the highest pinnacles of which are over six 
thousand feet. Nearly all these summits were climbed, many of them for the 
first time by Mr. Slingsby and other Englishmen, in the eighties of the last century, 
and all around lie a mass of steep and inaccessible rocks which form a. climber’s 
paradise. It would be a great mistake to miss seeing at least something of the 
first thirty miles of the valley, which is certainly as striking as any mountain pass 
in Norway. This is an old and famous route, and leads from the centre of the 
west coast into the heart of the country. 

From Stueflaaten, which lies only some thirty miles away, the road takes 
one directly into Gudbrandsdal, one of the most prosperous and best-known of 
Norwegian valleys, and there by easy stages through comparatively accessible 
country, to Christiania. It is a famous road, and one trodden by many invaders, 
and the scene of many things well-known in history. A little farther on, at a 
distance of about one hundred miles from Naes, it runs through a desolate valley 
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“ Fyost Bound.” 


between steep hills; the place is known as Kringlen famous for more than three 
hundred years for the brave and successful defence which a handful of Norwegian 
peasants made against a foreign foe. Here, in a spot which has been styled the 
Thermopyle of Norway, there may still be seen a rude stone monument on which 
is carved ‘‘ 1612 to commemorate our peasants’ bravery.” The tradition of their 
victory has never been forgotten, and was long a favourite theme for poets and 
painters, but how few Englishmen, or rather Scotsmen, have ever heard of this 
great event. It seems, so the story goes, that about August 2oth, 1612, a certain - 
Colonel Ramsay and a Captain Sinclair, two military adventurers, landed near 
Naes with about a thousand, or as some say, nearly fifteen hundred mercenary 
troops, which they designed to march up the Romsdal Valley and so across the 
mountains into Sweden to take service with the great Gustavus Adolphus who, 
having then at the early age of seventeen just succeeded to the Swedish throne, 
found himself committed to a war with the reigning king of Norway and Denmark, 
King Christian IV. who, being the fortunate owner of some twenty thousand 
English and German mercenaries, was proving himself a formidable adversary. 
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But those were peaceful days in England, and soldiers of fortune were not hard 
to come by, and in July, 1612, a Swedish officer, landing with a first instalment, 
raised in Holland, of over a thousand men, disembarked at Trondhjem and after 
an adventurous march got safely through to Gustavus in Sweden. But Kamsay 
and Sinclair were less fortunate. Landing in the Romsdal Fjord, these rude and 
ill-disciplined levies, so we are told, committed the most unspeakable barbarities. 
Farms and crops were destroyed, and ravaging and slaying as they went, the 
Scotsmen turned the peaceful valley from Naes for fifty miles onward, into a scene 
of smoke and flame. The memory of these events has left an ineradicable tradition 
of English and Scots cruelty. According to the Norwegian poet, Storm, 


“They spared nor young nor aged then, 
But slew and burnt as on they went ; 
The child they killed at mother’s breast, 
Nor cared how sweet so ’ere it’s smile,—— 


” 


and Tidemand and Gude, two of the most celebrated of Norwegian painters, have 
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jointly produced a famous picture of the landing in the Romsdal Fjord and the 
plundering of the inhabitants by Captain Sinclair, whose followers are seen 
engaged, some in looting and others in abducting the fair Norwegian maidens 
from their valley. But these deeds were not to go unpunished. 

Roused by such atrocities, and stimulated by orders from the authorities, the 
peasants lay in wait in the steepest part of the valley. Here they ambushed the 
invaders and, having constructed a great mound of earth and loose stones above 
the narrow road, which they rolled down upon the unfortunate troops according 
to the most approved method of mountaineering warfare, they fired on them from 
above and then, falling on the confused and disordered troops, despatched the 
majority, who were either killed or driven into the river there which flows close 
to, just below the road. Only about one hundred and thirty were taken prisoners 
and confined in a barn, and of these the peasants killed all but eighteen next day 
in cold blood, wisely observing that his Majesty had enough to feed these eighteen, 
nor did all of them survive, for two of them were taken off by a farmer, and it is 
related that “‘the proprietor was obliged to shoot them in the autumn since he 
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found it would not pay to feed them over the winter.” Worst of all, not only 
Captain Sinclair, but his wife and baby perished. This devoted lady, so the 
Norwegians say, had come as a stowaway contrary to her husband’s orders. The 
child was born upon the voyage, and a brave peasant, one Kjel Fjerdingreen, was 
sent by his sweetheart, who had heard the story, to save the mother and child. 
Rushing forward in the fight he stooped to pick up the latter from the ground, but 
Mrs. Sinclair, who had dropped it, ignorant of his intention, plunged a knife into his 
neck, and having thus fatally wounded her would-be preserver was, together with 
her husband and the infant, instantly despatched. Only six peasants were killed, 
while within five or six days from their arriyal in the Romsdal Fjord the whole 
invading force found a rocky grave among the Norwegian mountains. So much 
for accepted history. But modern research deals hardly with tradition, and the 
papers in our own record office, the register of the Scottish Privy Council, and the ~ 
contemporary documerts preserved in the Copenhagen archives, tell a different tale. 
The little army had been in truth 
PERE ey ae enlisted in a very arbitrary manner. 
as Rien Fen” eae A few only were stout-hearted men 
Foi. Le from Caithness, themselves, perhaps, 
descended from the old Norwegian 
settlers of that county who had 
followed George Sinclair, himself 
probably some connection of the noble 
family of St. Clair, but the majority 
were a motley and undisciplined crowd 
recruited or impressed by Ramsay, 
“honest men’s servants put on 
shipboard against their will to the 
universal grief of His Majesties 
subjects ’’—or crimped as we should 
style it. The Swedish agent at 
Amsterdam had already complained 
that the men had no weapons and the 
project would fail, and there is, un- 
happily, little doubt that the majority 
were totally or very inadequately 
armed. They were about six hundred 
all told, and it is significant that the 
peasants, though rudely equipped and 
undoubtedly fewer in number, were 
Romsdal Valley. almost unhurt. There is little evidence 
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beyond these otherwise untrustworthy traditions for a Mrs. Sinclair’s existence 
at all, still less for that of a child, and the romantic story of the Norwegian girl’s 
sacrifice of her lover may well be a poetical invention. Most satisfactory of all to 
read is the official report forwarded to Copenhagen on the 3rd October, 1612, that 
the foreigners “‘ neither burned, murdered nor destroyed anything on their march 
through this country in Romsdal or elsewhere excepting one Danish man in 
Romsdal who complained of the loss of a box containing a silver tankard, but 
the peasants will not acknowledge having got any such, but if found it should be 
returned to him.” 
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Three survivors, Colonel Ramsay, James Monepenny and Henry Bruce, were 
eventually sent to England for punishment by the Danish government, but 
King James I. though the brother-in-law of King Christian, evidently thought 
their experiences in Romsdal a sufficient punishment. His letter is still in 
existence. Ramsay he agreed to punish by exile, “ his fault being of nature not 
by any law here or in Scotland forfeiting life or lymme,”’ the other prisoners he 
sent home “ finding no fault in them but as abused by Ramsay gathering them 
in without drumme and with silence and secrecy as though we had permitted it 
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and he hath now received the punishment due to so lewd a part.” There is still 
one interesting memorial of this tragedy to be seen in the English church at 
Christiania in the shape of a window on which is scratched a shield with the seal 
of a Norwegian Ingebrikt Valde upheld by an angel, the work of one of th few 
undoubted survivors, a glazier who was protected by Valde, and settling in the 
valley presented his benefactor with windows for. his farm, where it was 
discovered in 1885, and purchased by Mr. Thomas Michell, C.B., then Her Majesty's 
Consul-General for Norway. It is to his painstaking and scholarly labours that 
the full story of our countrymen’s disasters in Romsdal was at last unravelied, and 
if ever a hesitating purchaser espies his full ‘history of the Scottish Expedition 
to Norway ”’ upon an old bookstall I can promise him there is not a dull page in it. 
His discovery of this quaint old window in Valde farm explains at last the curious 
statement, repeated even now in modern Norwegian histories, that ‘“‘ the survivors 
established glass works in Norway.’ These, not unnaturally, have never been 
discovered ; but this is history. However, now that our countrymen’s good name 
has been so largely cleared, we may be 
generous, and admit that the peasants, 
who had no experience of soldiering, 
cruelly as they used their victory, 
obtained it by courage and presence of 
mind, and also that in those days, 
when warfare was waged with every 
species of atrocity, a body of strange 
and disagreeable looking tourists could 
not expect to be welcomed in the 
Komsdal Valley. Their real mistake 
was in going unarmed, as was‘ certainly 
not the practice of the early 
Norwegian visitor to England. Now- 
adays travellers will no doubt find it 
simpler to pay for any little silver 
ornaments they may take a fancy to in 
Molde, but they must be warned that 
seventeenth century tankards, never 
very numerous, are now sadly to 
seek, and asa rule only to be picked 
up in Trondhjem or Christiania, and 
for a substantial price. It is curious 
that the recollection of this episode 
A corner of the Fjord. should be so vivid in Romsdal 
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that the origin of the cow-bane, or water hemlock, is attributed to these 
unfortunate Scots, and many of the natives still declare that it was imported by 
Sinclair’s men and sown by them in hatred. But until it is discovered that hemlock 
is capable of distillation into a more agreeable form, this statement, together with 
the whole Norwegian tradition, must be received with a polite incredulity. But 
what does it matter, or why seek to destroy a romantic and a tragic story ? 
Documents are dull things and it is simpler to accept the old beliefs. Let us agree 
that these bloodthirsty marauders were justly destroyed by brave and infuriated 
peasantry, that Sinclair was invulnerable until a devoted Norwegian sacrificed 
a silver button for a bullet, and that Kjel Fjerdingreen’s sweetheart died of grief. 
Poets, painters, and song writers have settled the matter for three hundred years, 
and if anyone is sceptical, there is still the cow-bane growing in the valley to prove 
otherwise. Men still living have started at the cries of a baby along the river banks, 
and the melancholy strain of Sinclair's march is still rendered by the pianos of 
the Romsdal Valley. What matter if no such march is known in Scotland? It 
was doubtless familiar enough in that day to the wild pipers of Caithness. 
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Harvest Time. 


CHAPTER V 


The Flora of Norway. 


There are many more agreeable specimens of Norwegian flora to be found 
near Molde and the Romsdalshorn than the poison hemlock. As at Balholm or 
the Nord Fjord, the trees and gardens in a warm summer are a delight and surprise 
to the visitor, who scarcely realizes that he is within only a little distance of the 
arctic circle. People often ask about the vegetation and flowers of Norway, and 
seem astonished at its existence. The learned in such matters need no help, and 
those who want more detailed information may well be referred to the standard 
- works on European flora, and their geographical distribution. But, perhaps, a few 
words on trees and flowers may not come amiss. First of all, any general list or 
note on what one may or may not expect to find are not easy to give since not 
only here, as elsewhere, does everything depend on the season and the weather 
prevailing at one’s visit, but also on one’s height above the sea level. In a country 
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which is, so to speak, all up on end, the vegetation depends very much upon the 
altitude, and one has only to climb a few thousand feet to find a different set of 
shrubs and flowers. One comes upon a new climate in a few hours’ walk, while 
our steamer itself adds to the difficulty by taking us up and down from north to 
south and south to north, along a coast which stretches through some thirteen 
degrees of latitude. There is a further trouble, that the conditions of east and 
west Norway are totally different, the east dry and cold and the west damp and 
moist. The Baltic is frozen in the winter while the warm Atlantic waters on the 
west coast keep open the fjords and surprise the traveller with the vegetation of 
the arctic circle. It is no uncommon thing for little snow to fall in the coast 
valleys of the farthest north till after Christmas, when for weeks Christiania, 
hundreds of miles south, has been already frost-bound. The spring, too, when 
it does come, is vastly irregular, for it may be dawning in Bergen before the sun 
has been seen along the horizon at North Cape, yet, as if by way of compensation, 
‘midnight,’ sun in the far north produces 
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the constant shining of the summer, or 
a growth of such amazing rapidity that, in a cloudless summer, barley may ripen 
in the arctic circle as soon, or even sooner, than in the most southern part of the 
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country. Indeed, it is commonly observed that whereas the trees in the arctic 
circle are generally smaller and shorter than those of the same species growing 
several hundred miles south, their leaves are larger, and this is attributed to the 
greater amount of sunshine they generally receive. 

It is not, then, so easy to make a prediction which can hold good for the whole 
country, but perhaps a few general considerations may give us some idea of what 
to expect. Flora and fauna depend on soil and climate, and the soil of Norway 
washed down from the rocks is upon the whole a poor soil, and the climate severe 
and variable. Geologically, and this, too, is important, it is a very old country. 
If you look at the maps which clever people construct to show the prehistoric 
distribution of the land and sea masses, it is observed that millions of years ago, 
even before the tertiary periods, a considerable part of Scandinavia is represented 
during successive and lengthy geological epochs by almost the same solid core, 
or mass, of primeval rock. Continents have risen and sunk, and countries now 
civilized and populous have been submerged beneath the sea since some of the 
great Norwegian land masses were formed. Not that the country has not changed 
its shape nor the sea level been unaltered. Indeed, there are signs on the Alten 
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Fjord, near Hammerfest, of ancient coast lines more than six hundred feet above 
the present level, but it is a country with very old rock formations, and those 
interested in such things may have noticed how, in this very valley of Romsdal, 
the ancient gneiss towers aloft unencumbered by any overlaying strata to heights 
of many thousands of feet. 

But we must not, so the geologists tell us, on this account expect a plentiful 
or ancient supply of animals or plants, since the whole country was, during those 
recurring periods of intense cold which we speak of as the glacial periods, little 
better than a sheet of ice and almost destitute of life itself. We may, therefore, 
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skip a few million years and go back to a time only a little before the dawn of 
history. It is generally supposed that the southern parts of Scandinavia 
commenced to shake off this incubus of ice only about twelve thousand years ago, 
and that the extreme north of Norway may have waited another five thousand 
years or so to attain a corresponding freedom. It requires only a little fancy to 
picture the appearance of a great part of the country, some five’ or six thousand 
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Scene in the Lofoten Islands. 


years before the Christian era, emerging from this intense cold and covered with 
endless granite rocks planed down by glacial action, without a blade of vegetation. 
Only slowly and gradually can they have presented here and there a lichen or a 
mossy spot, and even now the gneiss granite and other similar hard rocks which 
constitute so much of the rock formation, are covered with a uniform vegetation 
composed of only a small number of species diffused in immense quantities. It is 
clear that only a few thousand years ago the present flora of Norway cannot have 
existed there at all. But on the conclusion of the last period of intense cold the 
‘climate became endurable, and the way was open to immigration from the east 
or south in many different ways (including later on the deliberate action of 
mankind) which we need not here discuss. If this general description were doubtful 
it can be confirmed by the comparatively small number of plant families which we 
find, compared with those of more southern countries, and the fact that in 
Scandinavia, at least as regards all the higher orders, there is said to be scarcely 
a distinct species which is entirely wanting in other countries. To take the trees 
first, it must be confessed that Norwegian woodland scenery does seem to us 
monotonous, and it must be owned that the fir and the pine, and higher up the 
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mountain the dwarf birch and willow, seem to form the chief decoration of the 
country. The fir and pine are by far the most valuable part of Norwegian forests, 
though immense quantities of birch wood are also cut down and stacked in the 
interior for use as firewood. We need not trouble with their Latin names, over 
which, indeed, botanists have sometimes come to high words, but probably most 
would now be satisfied with Abies communis and Pinus sylvestris. But although 
they may sometimes want hunting for, there are many old friends besides the pine 
and fir to be met with in the Norwegian woods. 

The oak grows wild on the west coast, at least as far north as Molde, and has sur- 
vived when planted as far as Namdal. The beech is really fine upon the Christiania 
Fjord, and there are little forests of it to be found between Larvik and Tonsberg. 
On the west coast, just north of Bergen, are the most northerly wild beeches in the 


world, but when planted they will do well enough at Trondhjem, and in congenial 
spots can be seen alive in the arctic circle. The elm, or wych elm of Great Britain, 
may be found in the valleys as far north as Tromso. The ash and maple exist at 
Molde, but the lime only if planted, though I have seen a few looking healthy 
enough even farther-north. Wild cherries, mountain ashes, and alder are common 
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enough under favourable conditions but, as has been said, in the colder and wilder 
parts of the country, pine and fir, succeeded higher up the mountain by birch and 
dwarf birch and willow, are the chief stock of the forests, and when these end there 
comes generally a desolate region of rocks, moss, marsh and heather carrying the 
eye up to the snow line. But some idea of the hardy nature of the arctic vegetation 
may be given by saying that on the west coast on the seventieth parallel of latitude 
the pine will flourish at a height of nearly eight hundred feet above the sea, the 
common birch at sixteen hundred, and the dwarf birch (or betula nana) at least a 
thousand feet higher while, thanks to the warm moisture diffused by the 
Atlantic, the snow line in these far regions which lie north of the highest point of 
Iceland is not reached till about three thousand five hundred feet. Whatever we 
may think of the trees, Norway in summer time is rich in fruits; gooseberries, 
cherries, plums, currants, raspberries and wild strawberries have a wide distribution, 
and Molde has a particularly good reputation for the cultivated variety of the last- 
named. The profusion of wild raspberries or currants is almost overwhelming in 
a fine summer and, if there have been no very late frosts, it is astonishing to see 
them growing unpicked in. the forests of Tromso and Finmarken. Last, but not 
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Svolvaer. Lofoten Islands. 


least, there is the famous moltebaer or cloudberry (Rubus chamemorus)—it deserves 
the dignity of a Latin name—which you will either like very much or not at all. 
Most English people grow very fond of it, and often prefer it, not freshly picked but 
gently stewed with a little sugar. In this state, in which the Norwegians serve 
them, particularly if accompanied with plenty of fresh cream, the moltebaer is a 
welcome visitor at any meal. It loves a swampy moorland soil and is particular 
as to its elevation. In England it is said to thrive at a height of two thousand feet, 
and although I have seen its leaves on high ground, both in Northumberland and 
Scotland, have never yet met with anyone who had picked the fruit in our own 
country. It is very happy in the arctic circle where it will do splendidly a 
little above the sea level, if only the ground be wet. No traveller should leave 
Norway without tasting this curious berry, which looks something like a white 
raspberry, and has a peculiar flavour which is not easily described, but of which 
it may certainly be said, that those who dislike mulberries will probably disapprove 
of moltebaer also. 

Another, though rather rarer member of the blackberry family must be 
mentioned, Rubus articus, the arctic blackberry. This also is a plant growing low 
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on marshy ground and must be hunted for in likely spots. Its small berries are 
clustered, as a blackberry’s, but of the clearest red like a wild currant; and the 
taste seems to hesitate between a red currant and a blackberry. The great 
Linnaeus said, “it is the prince of wild fruits,’’ a judgment which the writer 
respectfully endorses. In August it may be gathered in quantities, but it affects 
lonely swamps and sheltered spots and, though the children, often turn out and 
gather baskets full, it is a fruit which rarely comes to market. 

There are many other berries, but these are the best, though the bilberry and 
the cranberry deserve an honourable mention, and since of recent years the 
Norwegians have acquired the art of jam (and even marmalade) making, the 
complaint of foreigners that they neglected the good things supplied by nature, is 
not so often heard. 

Flowers ‘ough not so practical, probably appeal to a wider public, and you 
will not go ia: im summer time without meeting many old friends and coming on 
the harebell, the wild geranium, wood sorrel, butterwort, the heath family and 
many of our commoner sorts or their alpine varieties. Unfortunately, as collectors 
know, in respect of soil and climate plants are fastidious creatures, and we must, 
therefore, know where to look before we can hope to find what we want. 
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In the Lofoten Islands. 


The mosses, rarer heaths and all the alpine flora are not fond of being too near 
the sea, they do not stand mild winters or damp air, as more than one collector 
has found on transplanting them into a lowland English rock garden. Suitable 
soil is not enough without the right climate, but these species may be found 
abounding not only inland, as in the Jotunheim Mountains and on the Dovrefijeld, 
but only a very little east of the Hardanger Fjord and quite close to the sea, from 
there northward to the Lyngen Fjord (where they are particularly abundant) 
provided only they are protected by the mountains from the Atlantic winds and 
moisture. Luckily, there are many other plants which seek by preference a sea 
coast climate, and im particular round Bergen varieties of the ranunculus, 
valerian, hypericum, gentians, such as G. pneumomanthe and the erica cinerea, 
or Scotch heath, find a happy home, but these varieties of flora are not often 
found mixed, though in some districts, as for instance, round Christiania 
where sea, marsh and mountain climate are not widely separated, the 
greatest quantity of species is to be found. Still, if one hits upon the right 
place at the right time the effect of even a few varieties growing, as they often 
do, in an amazing profusion, is very beautiful. The traveller may see a mile 
of straight valley road in front of him, bordered deeply with a mass of harebells 
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A Scene in Lofoten. 


and willow herb, giving colour to the whole landscape, or again, on climbing a 
mountain path, he may come upon what looks in the distance like an acre of pink 
clover, but is in reality but a wonderful mass of lychnis alpina, all in full flower. 
Perhaps the most beautiful and unexpected features are to be found by stream 
and riverside. Here you may unexpectedly meet what would be a respectable 
river in England, and a waterfall which would be advertised far and wide, The 
scene may be remote and unknown, but the steep sides of the waterfall are green 
with birch and juniper, while moss and ferns have established themselves in every 
available crevice. The waterfall runs out into pools, through meadows blue and 
white with harebells and wood sorrel, while the stony sides of the stream itself, 
and all the wide and uncovered beaches are red and orange with savifvage aizoides. 
The effect of thousands of these brilliant little plants, all in full flower at once, 
must be seen to be appreciated. Most of us have found them growing wild in 
Scotland or the north of England, with their bright yellow and orange flowers 
dotted with red towards the base, but along hundreds of Norwegian river beds 
multitudes of them have established their happy home where sun, mountain, soil 
and drainage are exactly to their taste. 

Englishmen have long observed that cultivated flowers are scarce in Norway, 
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and have attributed the neglect of gardening to the climate. But the last twenty 
years have marked a change and witnessed a surprising improvement. In the 
south the hardier flowering shrubs have become much more popular, and in the 
gardens of the royal palace at Christiania there are herbaceous borders of which 
any English gardener would be proud. Cottage gardens, too, are creeping into 
favour, and in the farthest north some of the humblest habitations are bright with 
summer flowers. Not all, even of our hardier plants will do well, and more care is 
required in the arctic circle, but many of our robuster annuals thrive with 
extraordinary rapidity in the continuous sunshine. It is on the annual, particularly, 
that the flower gardens in the extreme north depend. There are comparatively 
few of our herbaceous flowers whose roots can resist the terrible and penetrating 
frost of the inland arctic winter. Until recently two or three pots of dying 
geraniums, and perhaps a dilapidated fuschia inside the principal sitting room of 
a farm, appeared completely to satisfy the owner’s aspirations, but nowadays a 
cottage garden neatly railed off from the furest and bright with healthy annuals, 
is a common sight. 
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A Bird Island. 


CHAPTER VI 


Trondhjem. 


Molde is a charming spot which should be re-visited. The mountains, salmon 
rivers and waterfalls which surround it, the easy communications by sea or land, 
and the milder climate and pleasant vegetation combine to make it appropriate 
for a fitst arrival in Norway and convenient for a departure in any direction. 
- Some cruises proceed a little further in a northerly direction, but to do this is to miss 
much that is beautiful and interesting. 

Time may be wanting but, if not this year, everyone should resolve that next 
year at any rate should take him northward. Trondhjem is close at hand, only 
about one hundred and thirty miles away by the shorter sea passage, though larger 
steamers take a slightly longer route, and for an hour or two forsake the protection 
of the friendly Skjaergaard. Christianssund is the only town of importance passed, 
and has little of interest to offer, though a busy centre for the fish trade and a 
departing point for English fishermen and tourists. It has little to distinguish it 
from Christiansand in the south, with which it is often pardonably confused. 
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Tromso. 


The approach to Trondhjem Fjord is through a pleasant passage, with the 
mainland on the right, and upon the left the large island of Hitteren, where, almost 
alone in Norway, red deer are to be found and, as a natural consequence, English- 
men to pursue them. The steamer enters the fjord itself, passing the little 
station of Selven where passengers from south to north catch the mail steamers 
outward bound from Trondhjem without entering the fjord itself. This is a long 
and widening inlet reaching far beyond the town itself, which lies only some 
twenty-five miles south-east of Selven. The hills are lower than we have been 
accustomed to, and the pleasant bays and numerous farms, together with villas 
of the townspeople, give an air of comfort and civilization which does not come 
amiss after the gloom of Naerodal or the stern mountains of the Romsdal. 

Trondhjem itself is to most people the pleasantest and, with the exception of 
Stockholm, the most interesting town in Northern Europe. It is beautifully 
placed, with a spacious harbour, although, in truth, the dock conveniences seem 
hardly equal to a port of such increasing business. The climate is agreeable and 
not unlike that of southern England in summer, while cold but dry in winter. The 
streets are wide and designed upon a simple and rectangular plan, the buildings 
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beyond the average in importance, and the whole dominated by a cathedral of 
the greatest interest. It wears an historical air, too, which is sadly wanting in 
most of the Norwegian fishing towns, with their clean but monotonous little wooden 
shops and offices. Norway has had little independent history, and the towns 
betray it, but Trondhjem, much more than Christiania, is the home and centre 
of her national feelings. Here, in the dark ages, kings were crowned, and here, 
too, the present sovereign, then Prince Charles of Denmark, the first king of an 
independent and reconstituted country, ascended the throne. No country can 
be understood without knowing a little of its history, but for the details of her 
old and stirring story, the reader must be referred elsewhere. But a few of the 
outlines may appropriately be recalled at Trondhjem, since without some knowledge 
of them the place can scarcely be enjoyed. 

The town, or perhaps we should say city, is an old one. Olaf Tryggvesson, 
a famous Baltic pirate and adventurer, built a palace, though probably a very 
humble building, here in 996. We need not tremble at the name now, but England 
and the unhappy King Ethelred knew him only too well, and the fierce battle of 
Maldon, in which he destroyed the men of Essex and, after plundering Ipswich, 
remained in England till he had exacted a tribute of ten thousand pounds, is 
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recorded in one of the most famous cf our Anglo-Saxon songs. Slain in his turn 
by the Danes, in the year 1000, his successor and cousin, Olaf Haroldson, obtained 
possession of the kingdom. Olaf was a great warrior and a zealous Christian, 
but he found England in very different hands from those of the feeble Ethelred. 
Nor were the Norwegians, many of them still pirates and pagans, unanimous in 
his favour, and with their aid our King Canute defeated him, drove him into exile 
in Russia, and on his final attempt to regain the throne, Olaf was overwhelmed 
by numbers, and slain at the famous battle of Stiklestad, in August, 1030. 

For a short time the King of England was also King of Denmark and Norway, 
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ments in the Hebrides, Man and Ireland. He ruled the Baltic and the North 
Sea, and the London merchants grew rich and powerful as the exclusive carriers 
and middlemen of its trade. But with the death of Canute at the early age of 
thirty-eight, his empire fell in pieces, and the dream of a great united Anglo- 
Scandinavian state controlling the North Sea, with London for its capital, passed 
away for ever. Another thirty years of Canute’s lifetime and how different must 
have been the appearance of Trondhjem to-day. But Canute is forgotten, while 
Olaf’s defeat at Stiklestad ensured his canonization, and Norman Englishmen 
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helped to build the great cathedral over the tomb of the saint whom Canute and 
his Danish Englishmen deposed and killed, while the Archbishopric was founded 
by Adrian IV., the only Englishman who ever attained the dignity of the Papal 
throne. It is curious to think how much closer was the connection between 
Norway and England nearly a thousand years ago. The two peoples had a common 
ancestry, and their language was closer together than now, they had a common 
stock of folklore and, at least in pagan times, practised a broadminded free trade 
in the matter of gods and heroes. The “ best sellers”’ of the day, such as Saxo 
Grammaticus, who first popularized the story of Hamlet, or William of Malmesbury, 
told the same tales.of the same people to all the related nations living round the 
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North Sea, and ‘‘ what the Swede intends or what the Dane ’’ was for centuries a 
matter of vital importance to our East Coast pleasure resorts. But the political 
centre of gravity has changed, and you may go for days without seeing more than 
a passing allusion to Norway in the English Press. As for the early Norwegian 
monarchs, it may be well said of most of them, as of the Swedish Charles, that 
they have :— 
“ Left the name at which the world grew pale 
To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
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They might, indeed, be quite forgotten, but for the habit which the Norwegians 
have of naming their steamers after those often bloodthirsty belo and the 
presence of the Haakon Jarl or Adalstein, the Olaf Kyrre or Tryggvesson, in Bearer 
or Trondhjem harbours, or sometimes contentedly discharging a cargo of dried 
fish or butter in the pool of London, helps to perpetuate their memory, and yet 
excites no serious hatred or alarm. 
St. Olaf and his cathedral we must meet again, but of these early Norwegian 
kings and their successors it need be no more than briefly said that at last, after 
centuries of quarrelling as a result of many complicated pedigrees, one Erik of 
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Pomerania, who had married a daughter of our King Henry IV., was crowned 
King of Norway at Trondhjem in 1389, of Denmark in 1395, and Sweden in 1396, 
and finally—to make assurance doubly sure—of all three kingdoms at Kalmar 
in 1397. To us it seems a thousand pities that Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
three countries with comparatively small populations, speaking the same tongue, 
and united by what is practically a common history and religion, should carry 
on three distinct and often opposing political establishments. But Norwegians 
will not admit that their interests are identical, they have never lived happily 
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Hammerfest. 


with Sweden, and they can point to history and, if necessary, the history of the 
British Isles, to prove that neighbours need not always be friends. 

Anyhow, the union did not work smoothly, and in 1523 the Swedes terminated 
a successful war by declaring their independence under Gustavus Vasa, the first 
of that great house and the progenitor of kings who were to make the name of 
Sweden famous in European history, The Norwegians and Danes remained under 
one king, and so it was until almost our own time, in 1814. One would not think 
from the history of their four centuries of united government that the arrangement 
was altogether a bad one. No doubt Norway was regarded rather as a province 
of Denmark than an equal kingdom. Copenhagen was the seat of government, 
and not Trondhjem or Christiania. The old Norwegian language, which still survives 
to a considerable extent in Iceland, became assimilated to literary Danish, and 
Norway was sometimes involved in political troubles which, but for her connection 
with Denmark, she might have avoided. Still, there were compensating gains, 
though not so great as those which followed the union of England and Scotland, 
and certainly, whatever complaints may have been made against the Danish kings, 
the dislike of Denmark was nothing to that which was felt against Sweden. 
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Things would have probably continued well enough, but even Norway could 
not remain unaffected by the great Napoleonic era. The old Swedish royal house 
had come to an end during those troubled times, and General Bernadotte was 
elected as King of the estates, the only one of Napoleon’s marshals whose throne 
survived his ruin and whose descendants still occupy it in security. Bernadotte, 
as Charles XIII., pursued a Swedish and not a French policy, and joining in the 
struggle against Napoleon, commanded troops which took an important part in 
the great campaign of 1813, and when in the following year Napoleon fell and 
the Great Powers set about rearranging the map of Europe, it suited their interests, 
and England must take her share uf blame for their high-handed proceeding, to 
take Norway from Denmark and again unite her with Sweden. Geography, 
religion, language and convenience they considered justified the change, but the 
Norwegians remained obstinate and opposed the whole proceeding. But England, 
Russia, France and Austria were not to be resisted, the Swedish troops entered 
Southern Norway, the Danish Crown Prince left for Denmark, and the country 


sullenly acquiesced. 
The union was passed at Christiania, in a convention, by seventy-two votes 
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to five, on the 9th November, 1814, but the 17th of May in the same year, on 
which day a representative assembly sitting at Eidsvold had declared Norwegian 
fidelity to Denmark, is still the great national day of the country, and meetings 
and processions held on this date still proclaim the unalterable independence of 
Norway. 

The union was merely nominal. Norway had retained her own legislature 
with ample powers and the Swedes were anxious for peace, while three successive 
sovereigns of the house of Bernadotte, concluding with King Oscar II., endeavoured 
by the use of tact, moderation and a. personal popularity, to heal the breach 
between the two countries. But it was of no avail. An enmity of over three 
hundred years was not to be lightly set aside. The Norwegians, or the vast 
majority of them, were determined on independence, and at last, after nearly a 
century of disputes, during which the two countries were more than once upon 
the verge of war, the ill-assorted union was determined. The Norwegians declared 
that King Oscar II. had forfeited their confidence, and this sovereign abdicated 
after refusing the offer of the throne to a member of the royal house. Prince 
Charles of Denmark, second son of the king of that country and the husband of 
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our own Princess Maud, was elected King of Norway and crowned under the 
historic name of King Haakon VII. in the great cathedral of Trondhjem on 
22nd June, 1906. 

Since then, happily, the relations between Norway and Sweden have con- 
siderably improved, and probably when the Great War concluded there was a 
better feeling and a more real community of interests between the three Scandi- 
navian countries than at any period of their nominal union. 

The sentiment of nationality, about which we hear so much, does really seem 
to flourish with extraordinary vigour in Norway. Not only has the connection 
between Norway and Sweden been wholly ‘settled, but the country, as so many 
of its writers say, must return for inspiration to its earliest days. To the alarm 
of the visitor the spelling, which for years had been the same as the Danish, has 
undergone considerable alteration, and there has been for many years a demand, 
particularly in some literary circles, for a freedom from Danish literary influences 
which had been supreme and unquestioned till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. There has been for some time a “‘ maalstraev ”’ or effort to form a national 
tongue upon the base of the “‘landsmaal”’ or old patois of the country. 
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In some schools children are even taught this language, which seems, judging 
from the few I have met who had learned it, to be not much more easy to acquire 
than the speech of the Icelandic peasants. The unhappy foreigner is, of course, 
all in favour of simplicity, and wishes that in default of Esperanto the inhabitants 
of Sweden, Norway and Denmark would consent to diminish, and not aim at 
increasing, the differences of their various languages. But the trouble does not 
end with grammar and pronunciation, for proper names are now to be reviewed. 
Christiania—and it is impossible for one who has known it so long easily to forsake 
this charming name—is Christiania no longer, since this is comparatively a modern 
name given to the town by Christian IV., King of Denmark and Norway in 1624, 
when he practically founded it. Close to it there had been the medieval town 
of Oslo, with some historical associations and an important station of the Hanseatic 
League. It was in the cathedral at Oslo that our King James I. was married 
in 1589 to the Princess Anne of Denmark. But the place was practically burned 
down soon afterwards, and few besides the antiquarian and the clever schoolboy 
know of its pre-existence. But Christiania, it seems, has a Danish flavour, and 
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since January, 1925, the name is to be abolished, and Oslo reigns in its stead. It 
is easy to effect the: magic change, but difficult to make others remember. It 
must be long before the maps of every nation can afford to expunge the word. 
And what about the inhabitants and all their stores of notepaper and business 
names ? What is to become of the Christiania Bank and the Christiania Steam 
Laundry ? Far besit from the writer to criticize the proceedings of a friendly 
country in matters which concern the inhabitants alone, he is only repeating in 
a brief and modified form what he has heard from Norwegians, or read in their 
own newspapers. England has the reputation of being conservative ‘in such 
matters, and it will be an evil day for elderly people and the compilers of railway 
time-tables if all our place names are to be reviewed, for we can go back a good 
deal further than 1624. The Romans, we know, chose to call York ‘‘ Eboracum,”’ 
and Chester ‘‘ Deva,” but happily one is not expected to ask foi a slice of Eboracum 
ham or a piece of Deva cheese. It would be interesting to know whether a letter 
addressed to Christiania would be duly delivered, but from what one hears it is 
safer to write Oslo. But we must return to Trondhjem, not forgetting that being 
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situated at the mouth of the River Nid it was until the sixteenth century called 
Nidaros, and it is just as well to have the old name ready on our tongue in case 
of alteration. 

The Nid is a fine river, once haunted by salmon, and there are two good 
waterfalls, known as the Upper and Lower Lerfos, only some four miles away, 
and accessible by road or rail. Both are, alas, disfigured by power works or, as 
is now said, “ harnessed ”’ for industrial objects. They certainly supply Trondhjem 
with cheap light and power, and as there are many other waterfalls in Norway, 
the visitor whose time is limited will probably prefer to spend it in the cathedral. 
This is a building of surpassing interest to the student of architecture, and even 
to those who take no peculiar interest in such things, a fascinating church. It 
is by far the most important stone building in Scandinavia, and even in its present 
uncompleted state, a national cathedral of great beauty. King Olaf Kyrre, a 
contemporary of our William the Conqueror, had founded a church over the tomb 
of his predecessor St. Olaf, and St. Olaf himself had already built a small one 
close to the present cathedral and had been buried just outside it, on a spot where 
the high altar now stands, and this church, of which practically nothing remains, 
was greatly enlarged after the creation of the Archbishopric of Trondhjem. 
Eystein, the third Archbishop, quarrelling with King Sverrir, who was involved 
in the same kind of troubles as our King Henry II., fled to England, remaining 
there for several years, part of his time being spent at Canterbury, and on his 
return, probably soon after 1180, continued the work with energy. He built © 
the present transepts on the sité of the nave of the original church, and nothing 
anywhere can exceed the richness of the billet moulding in the great transept. 
It is so free and vigorous that, as has been observed, it might almost have been 
derived from wooden architecture translated into stone. The Chapter House is 
probably his, too, and with the transepts is dominated by English influence. His 
successor added the choir, which is terminated by a very beautiful apse, or tomb 
house, completed by about the middle of the thirteenth century, or as some writers 
say, a lady chapel. Internally it is a dome of about thirty feet in diameter, 
supported by a range of columns disposed octagonally, and the details correspond 
with the very best period of decorated architecture. A little later the nave was 
partly completed, but so seriously has the cathedral been damaged by repeated 
fires, and ruined by neglect, that its external appearance at any given time has 
been the matter of repeated controversy. 

In 1328 the choir had almost entirely to be rebuilt, and in 1 531 both town 
and cathedral were terribly damaged by another outburst. The neglect of the 
Reformation period dealt hardly with it, fresh injuries by fire occurred in 1708 
and 1719, and by the middle of the eighteenth century the transepts were in 
ruins, the nave and west front almost non-existent, and the great central tower 
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had lost its four corner turrets and was surmounted with an ugly wooden roof. 
What, indeed, was the state of this unfortunate building in the late fourteenth 
century can scarcely be determined, and experts doubt whether, in fact, the great 
nave and western towers ever advanced beyond the first stage. 

The period of neglect and degradation is now over, and for the last fifty 
years this magnificent building has been an object of veneration to the whole 
country. Restoration and, where possible, a restrained and judicious reconstruc- 
tion, has done much, but in regard to many parts, and particularly the nave and 
west front, which are not yet completed, reconstruction, it must be admitted, is 
of necessity the fitter word. The chapter house, the choir with its octagon, the 
rich south portal, the great central tower, now surmounted by a spire (round 
which controversy still rages), and the transepts are practically finished, and so 
many of the old parts and mouldings were available, and so faithfully and well 
have they been used, that enough now exists to enable the spectator with a little 
imagination to form some conception of this noble building. What exactly will 
be the external effect when the west front and nave are completed is another 
matter. The elevation of the west front has been much discussed, and with 
singular tolerance the Norwegian architects, not themselves wholly agreed, have 
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called for the advice of both English and French experts in their own cathedral 
architecture. Perhaps something not unlike the beautiful west front of Wells 
was originally intended. Be this as it may, the cathedral cannot fail to touch 
Englishmen, and remind them, particularly lovers of Lincoln and Canterbury, 
of the beauties of their own great churches. Those who know Canterbury well 
have observed in the triforium of the Trondhjem octagon a peculiar form of 
quatrefoil which is practically unknown except at Canterbury and in some neigh- 
bouring Kentish churches. We, at any rate, like to think that in design and detail 
this great building pays a tribute to English art. The material, however, is 
native, the saponite or blue soapstone comes from close at hand, and the marble 
from the quarries of Almenningen, on a neighbouring island. The surroundings 
of the building, too, wear a peaceful.and an English look, the approach is clear, 
and there are none of the little shops and houses huddled against the cathedral 
which disfigure so many Continental buildings. Many people. prefer, and wisely 
so, to walk round and enjoy the outside of an important building such as this 
before embarking on the interior. If so, and it is a first and perhaps a hasty visit, 
they are begged to pause and enjoy the sculptured carving round the archway 
of the porch on the north side of the choir, where is set forth with a wonderful 
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vigour and spirited detail the lesson as these old builders pictured it, of the Creation 
and the Fall. 

St. Olaf has certainly a noble shrine in Trondhjem, and was also a popular 
saint in England. Four churches were dedicated to him in London alone, of 
which, perhaps, St. Olaf’s in Hart Street and St. Olaf’s near London Bridge are 
the best known. ‘‘ From London Bridge eastwards,” says Stow, ‘“‘is St. Olave’s 
street having continuall building on both sides a good half mile in length,” but 
at what exact date the great Norwegian saint became thoroughly acclimatized 
in Bermondsey and permitted himself to be addressed by the humble name of 
“Tooley ”’ (which he now bears), I cannot say. 


The cathedral will not monopolize the whole of the visitor's Spare time. 
There is a park, a really interesting fishery museum, the Hjorten, or pleasure 
gardens, and excellent: shops, while the town is so comparatively small that all 
the best ones are in a narrow compass and take little time to visit. Unlike Bergen 
and the modern Oslo, Trondhjem is not yet a place full of big stores, each thing 
after its own kind must be separately sought for, but fur, silver, and booksellers’ 
shops are excellent, and will easily be located. For creature comforts the hotels 
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may be strongly recommended, there being at least one hotel and one or more 
restaurants where the cooking will bear comparison with that of any capital. And 
with cookery we may include, for those who wish it, wine as well as more solid 
sustenance. Time was, no doubt, when wine, and still more spirits, were a little 
too popular, and a hundred years ago the whole of Scandinavia had a rather bad 
reputation in this matter. Perhaps the climate encouraged a taste for strong 
drinks but, be that as it may, many of the Norwegians and Swedes themselves 
deplored the habits of their countrymen. But nearly a century of temperance 
effort and legislation worked wonders. For many years before the war the sale 
and profit of nearly all alcohol was in the hands of the local authority, the hours 
‘of consumption were strictly regulated, the quality of everything supplied was 
excellent, and in Trondhjem and the large towns a considerable surplus was avail- 
able for the relief of the ratepayer or other municipal purposes, while in the matter 
of drunkenness most people considered that Norway compared favourably with 
England or, indeed, any European country. But during the war, for some 
mysterious reason, a cry arose for total prohibition, yet though Norway is 
supposed to be a dry country the 
visitor need not seriously be 
alarmed.* It is not safe to speak 
positively, since the regulations 
change from time to _ time 
and the whole question has become 
a battleground for politicians. 
But prohibition did not extend to 
light wines, and with claret, graves, 
- champagne and German wines, not 
to speak of light beer exempted, 
no one need go thirsty. Spirits 
and port wine require the doctor’s 
approval, but that is not very 
difficult to obtain. In this respect 
Englishmen on board ship are still 
free and not likely to be much 
inconvenienced in their short 
journeyings ashore. What will be 
the ultimate Norwegian decision in 
the matter is impossible to predict, 
for the whole question has become 
mixed with party politics, but in 
the opinion of many Norwegians A Country Scene. 
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the new laws have involved the country in a serious loss of revenue without in any 
way advancing temperance. Certainly Norway has a splendid water supply, and 
there is enough of that for everybody, but a good many of its inhabitants would 
no doubt heartily agree with the late Lord Neaves’ facetious observations on the 
matter that :— 


“ Pure water is the best of gifts that man to man can bring, 
But who am I that I should have the best of everything ? 
Let princes revel at the pump, peers to the pond go free, 
But whisky, wine, or even beer, is good enough for me.” 


Those who echo these sentiments need feel no alarm in Trondhjem, though for 
their whisky or brandy they will probably have to depend on their floating home. 
This will take those who are fortunate still further north into wilder and (as the 
writer thinks) a still’ more interesting and beautiful country. But Trondhjem is 
worthy of a second visit. Its surroundings are delightful and the fjord deserves 
a little exploration. There is splendid railway communication in almost every 
direction, either to Christiania, Stockholm, or to the Baltic and the wild Lapland 
railway, and close at hand are the beautiful valleys of such famous salmon rivers 
as the Gula, the Stjordal and the Orkla. But we are northward bound. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


North of Trondhjem. 


From Trondhjem to North Cape and back in little more than a week is a 
rapid journey, but one which will be well repaid. To go no farther north than 
Molde is to leave much that is best unvisited, and to return with only half an 
impression of the country. The Arctic Circle is not wholly a fiction of the 
cartographer and there is something in the sunshine, the keenness of the air, the 
play of light and shade, the mixture of mountain, glacier and ocean scenery which 
is unmatched even in the southern fjords. There is a lightness in the exhilarating 
atmosphere of these high latitudes which is unknown elsewhere, and a range of 
visibility which is unusual farther south, while it is commonly the case that the 
weather improves after Trondhjem and that in July and August perpetual 
sunshine may reasonably be expected. There is a strangeness and a freshness 
about the journey which is not wholly the result of imagination ; the views are 
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not dissimilar but their outlines are sharper, the things to be seen are not 
altogether different but they are wilder and clearer. We are also nearer to 
nature, and in these great Arctic wastes traverse an ocean swarming with cod, 
herring, halibut, haddock, whiting, ling, hake, coal fish, rock seals, porpoises and 
occasionally whales, the air is alive with:every member of the gull family, not to 
speak of skuas and cormorants, while upon the surface swim the well protected 
eider duck, and the fjords and estuaries are haunted by the osprey, divers, merganser, 
mallard, oyster catcher, greenshank, redshank, sand-piper, turnstone and raven. 

These last birds were at one time very much in evidence, particularly in the 
Lofoten. The powerful Norwegian God. Odin, was always attended by two of 
them who were supposed to make long journeys in the daytime and return to 
their master brimful of the latest intelligence, and since the followers of prehistoric 
religions were not hypercritical, the owner of these useful birds was able to pass 
himself off as well informed about the world’s happenings. 

And as the ship proceeds and civilization steadily recedes in her wake, the 
North Pole itself comes within measurable distance, the history and traditions of 
arctic exploration and heroism strike us as realities, and even the polar bear and 
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walrus cease to be thought of as the degraded captives of zoological enthusiasts. 
Unfortunately, since our time is short and the distance from the sixty-third to 
beyond the seventy-first parallel of latitude long, the details of so many hundreds 
of miles of coast line cannot be particularly described. Nor is this so much to 
be regretted since the things to be seen must vary according to the weather and 
the course taken, for in thick or stormy weather an ocean-going steamer must 
keep farther away from the coast and avoid some of the short cuts and narrow 
passages which the little Norwegian steamers, drawing some ten or twelve feet 
only of water, can safely take. But whatever our route there is plenty to see 
and since at the North Cape from the 11th May till the rst August the sun never 
sinks below the horizon, there is always light enough to see it by, and if the 
tourist misses anything, whether by day or night, the blame is his own. Taking 
a bird’s-eye view of our journey to North Cape, it may conveniently be divided 
into three not wholly unequal sections, first from Trondhjem to the Arctic Circle 
or a little beyond it to the well-known town of Bodo, next the stretch from 
Bodo to Tromso which takes us through the Lofoten Islands to Tromso, and lastly 
the journey from Tromso to the North Cape. Should time and weather oblige 
us to follow the open sea during any of these stages, we still catch continual views 
of the coast, but even if we follow the protected channels inside the island belt 
which are traversed by the Norwegian mail steamers, we must still face a little 
open sea. The Norwegian boats in each stage meet a certain amount of open or 
half open sea, first after something more than a hundred miles from Trondhjem, 
in crossing the rock-strewn Folden Fjord, next in the second section after leaving 
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Bodo, when they strike straight across the Vest Fjord from the mainland for some 
eight hours to the Lofoten Islands, and lastly after leaving Tromso and more 
particularly after Hammerfest. 

The course on leaving Trondhjem lies through twisting and narrow channels, 
but takes us near nothing which will strike the now hardened traveller as very 
different from, or more striking than anything which lies behind him, but in fine . 
weather the prospect is agreeable and the mail steamers generally make a long 
run of eight or ten hours, until, after crossing the Folden Fjord, they make a 
short stop at the typical little fishing town of Rorvik. Just before this and at the 
head of the Folden Fjord and a little east of the main route lies the little town of 
Namsos at the entrance of the Namdal Valley and marking the exit of the famous 
Namsen River, famous, that is, not to historians, but to salmon fishers and elk 
hunters. The coast gives only a suggestion of the wide and fertile valleys of these 
large rivers. The Namsen in flood is a mighty river, but a great deal of it, 
unfortunately, must be fished from a boat and is beyond the reach of a bank 
fisherman. On many beats the practice, and the best one if the angler’s object 
is to catch his fish, is to “‘ harl,’’ 
or trail a fly or artificial bait 
from a boat, a form of fishing 
which many people _find in- 
tolerably tedious but which is 
generally so well rewarded on 
the Namsen that a fishing there 
is never easy to get. This great 
river nearly always yields some 
noble salmon, and should the 
fisherman land a sixty-pounder 
he will neither break a record nor 
be regarded as a “super”’ 
angler. 

The next landmark, about 
thirty miles beyond the Folden 
Fjord, is the island mountain of 
Torghatten, or market hat, 
which rises more than eight 
hundred feet above the sea, and 
is distinguished by a huge 
natural tunnel about half way 
up. The ascent to the entrance 
North Cape. of this strange passage presents 
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no difficulty, the height is in places more than two hundred feet, and the view of 
the sea -and its numerous rocky islands, as seen through the end of this strange 
cavity, a remarkable one. We have said it is a natural tunnel, but the old 
Norwegians were of a different opinion and knew that it was the handiwork of a 
famous giant then residing on the neighbouring mountain of Luro, and the bolt 
from his cross-bow aimed at an inhabitant on the island of Leko, only some eighty 
miles distant, passing through the mountain of Torghatten en route has left a 
striking monument to the power of prehistoric weapons of offence. We are here 
passing through some of the finest of coast scenery which shows no diminution 
in grandeur till the Lyngen Fjord is reached, and numbers of the great rocks which 
lie about us suggest some quaint resemblance to animal and human forms to 
which early mankind have attached some curious legends. 

But none are more striking than Torghatten and the equally famous 
Hestmando or horseman with a cloak falling over his horse, a mountain of over 
eighteen hundred feet in height through which the Arctic Circle runs and which 
lies some seventy miles north of Torghatten. Since Torghatten we have left 
Namdalen and are coasting from there until the town of Bodo along the shores 
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and among the islands which surround the beautiful province of Helgeland, a 
district inferior to none in all Scandinavia. It gives place at Bodo to Salten, and 
from there we soon come by way of the Vest Fjord to the Lofoten. Helgeland 
has a thousand islands beyond the famous Torghatten and Hestmando, and 
endless streams pour down into the Atlantic from its mountains, of which the 
Vefsen, just south of the Arctic Circle, is a celebrated salmon river and drains a 
beautiful valley, and soon after passing this we can generally catch glimpses of 
the great Svartisen, or black ice glacier, a huge snowfield which covers two hundred 
and thirty square miles of rock and descends from mountains more than five 
thousand feet in height, and which reaches almost to the sea itself, and if the 
weather is clear and we are near enough the coast to see the successive finely shaped 
peaks which lie north of the entrance to the Vefsen Fjord and to which the name 
of Seven Sisters has long been given if only to show that the famous Geiranger 
Waterfalls of the same name have no copyright in the title. In Helgeland, and 
close to the Vefsen valley, died in 1708 one Peter Dass, one of the earliest of 


Norwegian poets, whose delightful compositions of simplicity, piety and observa- 
tion will long preserve them. 
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From the parsonage in his native Helgeland, Dass has left us a charming 
thymed description of the life and peoples of seventeenth-century Norway from 
North Cape to Bodo. He deals comprehensively with the natural history of his 
domain, as observant if not as learned as Gilbert White ; nothing escapes his notice, 
and no beast or fish or bird is overlooked. The Lofotens, with their great fishing 
industry, adventurous boatmen, and dangerous tide races particularly excited his 
interest, but with scrupulous fairness he admits that the fearful description of 
the sea-serpent is not the result of personal observation, but the account of “ more 
than one trustworthy friend who has been lucky enough to meet it and escape.” 

For a complete account of a still more horrible monster, the dreaded ‘‘ kraken,”’ 
which haunts these seas, we are dependent on a Bishop of Bergen, one Pontoppidan, 
born in 1698. This treacherous beast grows apparently to an enormous size and 
has acquired the unpleasant habit of lying awash in the Arctic Circle, where its 
huge bulk and rugged back are mistaken by the mariner for a convenient rock, 
and the famous author of ‘‘ Norwegian Natural History ” has carefully described 
the disillusionment which awaits the sailor who lands to eat or sleep on this 
unfeeling animal’s back. The peasants in this country still call the huge trees 
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which are brought down by the spring floods and lie in the shallows at the river’s 
mouth “ Kraken.”” The heads of these big snags move with the force of the 
stream and may well have deceived the episcopal eye into thinking that the 
“kraken ’’ pointed out to him were not indeed trees, but the dreadful “ kraken ”’ 
of Scandinavian legend. This, at any rate, is the usual explanation of the 
account, for no traveller along the Helgeland coast has recently observed a 
‘“‘kraken,”’ and it is impossible to believe that a dignitary with so majestic a 
name as Bishop Pontoppidan would attempt, to chaff posterity. 

But Dass is the Herodotus of Norwegian natural historians, and it is a 
thousand pities that his simple and vigorous rhymes should still want a translator. 

A much earlier and very different link connects us with Helgeland in the 
person of one Ohthere, a landowner, and possibly also a gentleman pirate, who 
entered the service of our King Alfred, the narrative of whose adventures was 
included by the King in his translation of Orosius’ universal history. Ohthere 
appears to have been a rich man in his native Helgeland, and the possessor of 
twenty sheep and six hundred tame reindeer, the last a most remarkable fact, 
for the habit of the Aryans and Teutons was to hunt the reindeer, and not, as 
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did the Mongolians, to domesticate it, so we can only suppose he learned the trick. 
from his Lap neighbours. The really interesting thing about him is that he sailed 
past North Cape, not on a summer holiday, but “‘ to find out if anyone lived there,"’ 
and there seems little doubt that, searching for an answer to this simple inter- 
- rogatory, he passed far beyond the limits of our present journey and reached a 
point near where the town of Archangel was founded seven hundred years later. 
This brave adventure of more than a thousand years ago is encouraging to the 
tourist, and more than once on a dark night and in heavy weather in these latitudes 
has the thought of Ohthere tossing in his little fishing boat with no guide book, 
macintosh or thermos, and no hope of tea, tobacco or whisky, greatly comforted 
the writer. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 


The Lofoten Islands.—Laps—Tromso. 


The province of Helgeland ends with Bodo, a clean town surrounded with 
noble mountains, the last mainland stopping place for the mail steamers before 
crossing the Vest Fjord to the Lofotens. There is no finer prospect than that 
of these rocky islands viewed from the west. Lying for more than a hundred 
miles along the mainland they present a continuous chain of rugged and lofty 
pinnacles which rise directly from the sea to heights of two and three thousand 
feet, but threatening as these island mountains appear in bad weather they take 
on all colours in the Arctic sunshine, and when the setting sun catches their 
summits shine with a beautiful rose-coloured glow. The south-western islands 
are, strictly speaking, entitled to the name Lofoten, and the north-western group 
should be called Vesteraalen, and they are composed of almost countless islands 
divided by innumerable straits or channels, the rock is mostly gniess or granite 
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crowned with snow even till the late summer, and the whole is surrounded with 
a multitude of reefs and small islets. On some of these islands, particularly on 
the Vesteraalen, there is an appreciable quantity of flat meadow land, and the 
warm Atlantic currents sweeping round the coasts modify to a remarkable degree 
the rigours of the Arctic climate, but fishing, rather than agriculture, is the founda- 
tion of their prosperity. From January till the middle of April they are the 
headquarters of some fifty thousand busy cod fishermen, followed in their turn 
by travelling shopkeepers, hawkers, pedlars, and a host of subsidiary tradesmen. 
Steam, petrol and electric light all help now to mitigate the discomforts of winter 
fishing, and more than one visitor has realized that even in the darkness of winter 
the Lofotens present an unforgettable scene, and has returned home to tell the 
summer tourist that January is the only interesting time to visit them. 
Brettesnes, Svolvaer, Lodingen, Melbo, Harstad, are some of the better-known 
trading resorts, all haunted by the fish merchants, and all apt, on a single view, 
to present a rather similar appearance to the traveller. They are not unpros- 
perous, and have increased out of all knowledge in the last twenty years. Cable 
stations, motor boats, steam trawlers, and the impetus of the war, have all con- 
tributed to their development, and the opening up of Spitzbergen and its growing 
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Early Wood Carving. 


coal exports is an additional source of business. Just opposite Lodingen, on the 
mainland, is the terminus of the Lapland railway which opened up the Swedish 
iron mines of Gellivare to the Atlantic seaboard and places the Arctic Circle in 
direct railway communication with Trondhjem and Stockholm. The ascent from 
the sea through the mountains to the Swedish frontier to nearly two thousand 
feet is a fascinating piece of railway engineering. Narvik is the name of the 
Norwegian sea-coast terminus, and Britons may like to recall that the design and 
commencement of this daring undertaking was due to a Scotsman, although he 
little dreamed of a day when over two million tons of Swedish ore would be annually 
carried on his track, still less that the patriotic name of Victoriahaven, by which 
this little town was so long known, would have to be exchanged for the purer 
Norwegian sound of Narvik. 

But Narvik and its neighbourhood has long been inhabited although the 
ancient settlers have left no records of their history. Close to the town there 
have recently been discovered, engraved on the glacier worn surface of the rocks, 
semi-naturalistic representations of the silhouettes of animals. Prehistorians 
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A Typical Interior. 


have argued over the date of these ancient works of art, but the latest and most 
authoritative view regards them as having been wrought with a stone chisel in 
late Neolithic times. 

About half way between Svolvaer and Lodingen, on the island of Hindo, is 
the little village of Digermulen, behind which the ascent of Digermulkoll of rather 
more than twelve hundred feet affords one of the finest views in northern Norway. 
From Digermulen there runs in a northerly direction a narrow strait through the 
heart of the island, with banks formed by jagged mountains from three to four 
thousand feet high. Comparisons are difficult and (as has been said) the weather 
and the passing mood have much to answer for, but I should never be surprised 
to hear the Raftsund accounted as offering the grandest of Norwegian coast 
scenery. From there to Tromso, where nearly all steamers stop, is but a short, 
though an impressive, journey. 

A busy place just south of the seventieth parallel of latitude this town is 
certainly a triumph of human energy and endurance over months of total darkness. 
The surroundings are imposing but there is little of interest to the traveller and a 
general and almost depressing effect of rocky wildness. Tromso scarcely existed 
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In the Fjords. 


before the end of the eighteenth century and it was, therefore, no doubt of the 
province of the same name that Peter Dass wrote “I Tromsen nar ingen Mand 
Plov eller Harv ’’—‘“‘In Tromso has no one a plough or a harrow ’’—but it is 
equally true of the town of to-day where such implements would be condemned 
to idleness. A few hours will exhaust its attractions in summer, and in winter 
the outdoor sports for which it is famous can only be enjoyed by moonlight. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing is the probability of making a first acquaintance 
with the Lap inhabitants of Scandinavia, some of whom are generally to be found 
there in summer. 

These curious Nomads wander over the north of Norway and Sweden, living 
on their reindeer and still retaining their ancient clothes, speech and impenetrable 
ways of thought. Governments, charitable societies and missionaries have been 
hard at work upon the Lap for many years. He is overlooked by a special 
magistrate, his grazing rights strictly limited, his salmon and trout netting dis- 
couraged, and in summer in Norway, and in winter in Sweden, his children are 
sent to school and manufactured into ostensibly clean and embryo Christians. 
But the Lap is hard to move; he is of ancient ancestry and retains much of the 
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inscrutable Asiatic, and it is to be feared there are many who are neither clean nor 
Christian, and still dearly love a little drop of brandy wine. No doubt there are 
dishonest people amongst them as in all countries but perhaps their most unfailing 
characteristic is an insatiable curiosity, which is coupled, oddly enough, with 
considerable taciturnity concerning their own affairs. I remember once to have 
found a family party of these quaint people, on returning to my fishing hut, 
engaged in a minute inspection, and seeing every single possession such as fishing 
tackle, pipes, books and clothes being passed round and closely examined and their 
use sadly misunderstood, but nothing was missing and a modus vivendi having 
been established, it was clear that they could never have realized that anyone 
could resent the gratification of so reasonable an inquisitiveness. But in spite 
of all the efforts of so many well meaning people it is doubtful if “‘seida,” the 
Lappish word for idol worship, is quite obsolete or whether the old and highly 
respected deities of Aija and’ Acca have not still a remnant of followers. The 
reindeer supply them with food, clothes, and money, and they are singularly unem- 
cumbered with household impedimenta. Their clothes appear as ancient as their 
lineage, and it is scandalously stated that the children are dressed once for all in 
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reindeer skin and that the garments are enlarged as the owner grows, and regularly 
patched in middle life so that the foundation remains, and thus a single suit or 
dress, though undergoing continuous repair and reconstruction will, as does the 
human skin, suffice for a life time. But this is an exaggeration. Only once, 
however, have I seen a small party of J-aps reasonably well dressed, the reindeer 
skin was clean and their tunics brightly trimmed with fur and strips of coloured 
flannel. They were travelling on the high fjeld and only, as they explained, some 
eight or ten miles from a little hamlet where they purposed to attend a friend’s 
wedding. Theyhad, so we understood, only just donned their finery on approaching 
civilization, and having no luggage of any description the father of the family 
kindly gave a demonstration of the simple life by taking off his tunic and putting 
it on inside out. The fit and style seemed unchanged, but that which on such great 
occasions was condemned to the inside position was black with age and grease 
and covered with a thick layer of immemorial dirt, and the moultings of 
innumerable reindeer. Altogether the Lap will repay a little study, but if the 
traveller wishes to purchase any of his humble handicrafts it is well to remember 


that the East bargains and does not quote “‘a firm price.”” They are well aware 
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of the value of money and a few of them who have long possessed large herds of 
reindeer are quite well off, even according to modern standards. 

Those who spend the summer in Tromso are almost civilized, but farther on 
and inland from Lyngen Fjord, a wilder sort may be encountered. The Lyngen 
Fjord, a few miles north, again tempts ws to superlatives, but the visitor must 
form his own opinion, In respect of height these dignified mountains compare 
with those we have seen in the south, since many of the surrounding peaks exceed 
five thousand feet, and there is in most summers a considerable amount of snow 
remaining. On the east side of the fjord and more than halfway down, lies the 
little town of Skiboten, where is held a famous winter fur market where Norwegians, 
Swedes, Laps, Germans, Jews and even sometimes English buyers could be seen, 
but its glory has considerably departed of late. We must leave the Lyngen with 
some regret. Certainly between here and North Cape we shall see nothing finer, 
and more than one English landscape painter has drawn inspiration from its scenes, 


and some of our most famous Alpine climbers have scaled these most difficult 
peaks. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


North Cape. 


North Cape is now our objective, and from here onwards the coast scenery 
is, upon the whole, less imposing, There is less shelter in the way of islands, so 
that even if we are too far from land at any time to see the coast clearly, there is 
little to regret. On our right after leaving Lyngen we have the Reisen Fjord 
and river, the latter no contemptible salmon river, but with such precipitous sides 
that many of its pools are practically inaccessible. Then comes the Alten Fjord 
and valley of the Alten where wild strawberries ripen, and even potatoes in a 
warm. summer come to a pleasant maturity. The river, long in English hands, 
is one of the most famous and prolific salmon rivers in Norway, indeed, without 
disrespect to Scotland or Canada, one might say in any country of the world. Then 
comes Hammerfest, a small town but the most northerly in the world. The 
surroundings are barren but the cod, cod ‘liver oil, and formerly, whale fishery, 
justify its commercial existence, and at most times, and certainly if there is by 
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any chance a dead whale in the vicinity, they make a strong appeal to another 
sense than that of sight. No sun is visible to its unfortunate inhabitants from 
18th November to 23rd January. We are now but a little distance from our 
goal, and the intervening scenery demands no detailed comment. 

The coast is bleak and desolate, vegetation scanty, and bird life affords almost 
the only relief to these desolate scenes. North Cape itself is soon reached, a steep 
headland rising to a height of more than a thousand feet. It is really separated 
from the mainland by a narrow channel and might be pedantically considered 
as only the northern extremity of the island of Magcro, but it is by common consent 
regarded as the most northerly point of Europe. The ascent of the cape presents 
no great difficulty and is a popular undertaking, the prospect is fine and the precise 
hour of little importance since from the 13th May to the 30th July no part of 
the sun sinks below the horizon. Here, beyond the seventy-first parallel, far 
beyond Iceland, and north of the greater part of the dreadful icebound continent 
of Greenland, we are almost on speaking terms with the North Pole, and need 
not quarrel with the skipper should he decide to put our ship about and return 
to more temperate latitudes. Nor, even if time were of no object, could one 
enthusiastically recommend a continuation of the journey to the easterly 
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termination of the Norwegian coast, for the scenery is inferior to that already 
visited, and Vardo, Vadso and Kirkenes, the latter the last stopping-place of the 
Norwegian mail boats on their long and deliberate journey northward, have little to 
recommend them. Not far beyond North Cape lies the Tana River where a few 
Englishmen have penetrated for the excellent salmon fishing, but niuch of the 
Tana Valley is inferior, and it is mosquito haunted beyond almost any place in 
Scandinavia. Still more remote lies the Pasvik, with only a short portion of 
fishable water and with part of one bank belonging to what was once Russia, 
and Jacobs Elv, another frontier river, celebrated too for salmon and insect 
plagues. But of these last two the writer confesses that (as did Peter Dass in 


the matter of the sea-serpent) he must rely for details, not on his own eyesight, 


but on the testimony of trustworthy friends. But if we have done with the north 


and its wild and lonely mountains we have not yet done with our sightseeing for 
something; and that, too, of the best, remains to be visited. ‘ar away in the 
south, and last but certainly not least in attractiveness, south of Bergen lies the 
beautiful Hardanger Fjord, not forgotten, but only deferred because it is generally 
visited last, and not unwisely, for last impressions are sometimes the clearest, 
and there are no more agreeable pictures for our final excursion than those provided 
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by this lovely inlet. The Hardanger is perhaps the most famous and popular 
of Norwegian Fjord beauties, and if less grand than some already visited there 
are fewer dark and dreadful prospects, while the inhabitants, with their cheerful 
peasant costumes and the general air of civilization and comfort which so much 
of it wears, form a pleasing contrast for pilgrims returning from their remote and 
arctic journey. By way of compensation the fjord is sometimes almost too popular, 
the native steamers crowded, the hotels busier, and what is called the progress 
of civilization has erected power works and factories. It is a deep fjord running 
to the North East ending in the Eids Fjord, at the head of which lies Vik 
beautifully placed and close to the imposing waterfall of Voringfos, while a long 
southerly branch, the Sor Fjord, runs down to Odde, almost recalling the solemnity 
of Gudvangen, and within a little distance of another famous waterfall, the 
Skjaeggedalsfos, of over five hundred feet in height. These two falls are almost 
of equal height, and each have their partisans and supporters, but there are many 
more in this fortunate neighbourhood of Odde, where both the Lotefos and 
Espelandsfos are justly famous. On the west side of the Sorfjord at Odde lies the 
Folgefond, a vast and celebrated glacier. Nothing, indeed, is wanting in the 
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Hardanger, where mountain, river, lake and sea compose themselves in changing 
pictures, and both the entrance from Bergen and the north, and the exit to 
England and. the south-west, lead us through a fresh series of sheltered channels. 

Our brief holiday is drawing to a close but there can be few, however patriotic, 
who would not wish their return delayed. The remedy is in their own hands and 
many will determine that next year they will see something more of this beautiful 
country. Those who have been unable to reach North Cape can lay their plans 
for the following year, while North Cape travellers may be reminded that 
Scandinavian interests are not limited to the western coast of Norway. The 
' scope of these notes leaves no room to. treat of any of the capitals of the three 
northern kingdoms, but Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen are cities of surpassing 
interest and the Baltic is rich in the remains of forgotten art and civilization. 
Comparatively few Englishmen have visited Wisby, on a desolate island off the 
Swedish coast, where the ruins of sixteen churches and the remains of stupendous 
fortifications are the only sad remnants of centuries of medieval wealth and 
splendour. All these and many other visits must be dreamed of, and we will hope 
realised in the following summer. 


Oslo. General View. 
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CHAPTER X,. 


And Last. Mainly Literary. 


Nor need Norway be forgotten in the winter. Geography is not the con- 
clusion of the matter, nor do mountains, lakes and waterfalls comprehend the 
interest of the Norwegian people. Our own brief view of the country has not 
allowed us a close acquaintance with them and time and space forbid the inclusion 
of everything. Preaching is dull work for all parties but may we hope that many 
whose curiosity or interest has been aroused will not forget their experiences, 
Travellers are apt, as we know, “to change their skies but not their minds,” 
nevertheless, a little trouble to try and understand the Norwegians as well as 
Norway will bring its own reward. Farmers, fishermen and slow-moving peasants 
do not exhaust the population ; education has attained a high level and particularly 
in the towns the alertness of our neighbours and their political and scientific 
enthusiasm are manifold. In fact, if there is one thing more than another on 
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which Norwegians pride themselves, it is on being ‘‘ up-to-date.” Their 
knowledge of European matters is remarkable and their practicable dealing with 
scientific developments, particularly in the matter of electricity, surprisingly 
successful. The secular struggle with the grim forces of nature might well have 
exhausted their energies, but in literature alone, putting all other things aside, 
this little population may confidently claim to have laid the world under 
obligations. It is a pity that so few Englishmen will try (and here we beg them 
to try) and read Norwegian for themselves. It is a language difficult to pronounce 
accurately and speak grammatically, but easy to read. A little German, a little 
perseverance, and so similar to English is its underlying thought and origin that 
the thing is done. Translations, be they ever so conscientious, cannot give the 
same satisfaction. 

Ibsen and Bjornsen are supposed to be household words in England, but they 
must be read in their own tongue, for nothing else can make us realize the 
restraint and supreme power of dramatic construction of the first, nor the abounding 
energy and insight of his many-sided contemporary. Nor do the great novelists 


end there. Norway is even now rich in contemporary writers of fiction, many of 
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whom are worth a mention. But Jonas Lie and Kjelland have been dead for 
twenty years and perhaps not one Englishman in a hundred has read them, and 
still less known to us are Bernt Lie or Oskar Braaten. These Norwegian writers 
can be enjoyed a thousand times more by those who have visited their country, 
and while the inanimate and rugged coasts of Helgeland and Finmarken tell us 
nothing of its people, you can get Knut Hamsun’s ‘“‘ Markens Grode”’ (it is trans- 
lated if you must read it in English) and he will lay bare the peasants’ lives and 
unlock the secrets of their humble, and alas too often, vain ambitions. 

But if this seems a counsel of perfection there is another kind of winter 
reading in which old lovers of Scandinavia indulge, and that is the early adventures 
of the hardy English (or more often Scots) travellers who explored the country 
im less civilized times. From soon after the end of the Napoleonic wars a long 
succession of these writers recorded their experiences and leave us lost in 
admiration at their energy, accuracy and shrewd common sense. No discomforts 
seem to have affected them, and we can settle down in our arm chairs and see how 
surprisingly small have been the changes in our favourite valley and read all about 
the grandfathers and great grandfathers of our own Norwegian friends. 
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Du Chaillu’s “Land of the Midnight Sun” is, perhaps, known to many, and 
though it was the fashion to regard him as a little inclined to “ tell a tale,’”” and 
his journey took place only fifty years ago, it is from beginning to end good 
reading. There is now, it is said, a little ‘‘ boom ”’ in these old travellers’ books 
but it is not serious, and they are well worth the few shillings for which a second- 
hand bookseller will procure them, and the amount of information these forgotten 
writers dispense, and the agreeable simplicity of their style, will be sure to delight 
you. Laing’s “ Journal of a Residence in Norway’ was published in 1836, and 
is easy reading, while if the reader is, as I hope, a lover of wild life, he may take 
his choice of Lloyd’s “‘ Scandinavian Adventures,” his ‘‘ Northern Field Sports,” 
or the “‘ Game Birds and Wild Fowl of Sweden and Norway.” These were written 
in the early fifties and, contemporary with the two volumes of Metcalfe’s ‘“‘ Oxonian 
in Norway,’’ perhaps the most delightful of them all and one which deals fully 
with our own voyage as taken seventy years ago. Michell’s “ History: of the 
Scottish Expedition to Norway ”’ has already been mentioned, but time and space 
forbid a catalogue of these undeservedly forgotten authors, and in recent years 
there are many writers still happily with us who are in the right line of descent 
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from these kindly and observant wanderers. I can wish the reader no greater 
pleasure than to form and peruse his own little collection. They will confirm the 
resolution that he has already formed to return to Norway, not once nor twice, but 
every year. Within a few hours of England lies a beautiful country whose 
splendid coast can be reviewed from the ship’s deck, and behind this rocky outline 
the fisherman, the climber, the artist or the contemplative traveller will find a 
kindly people and a generous welcome. Why not return? Some such reflections 
are inevitable as our steamer lies on a south-westerly course and the lofty 
Norwegian mountains sink below the sea. : 


THE END: 
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